/. 


We'll  push. ..and  you  pull*. 

AND  TOGETHER... weMI  round  up  a 
record-breaking  carpet  business. 


Bigelow's  national  campaign 

is  the  biggest  carpet-selling  push 
ever  to  hit  the  public.  In  Life,  Sat¬ 
urday  Evening  Post ...  a  dozen  of 
the  most  popular  publications  . . . 
we  lure  the  customer  with  appetiz¬ 
ing,  colorful  pages. 

Then  give  her  a  polite  shove  toward  "the 
Bigelow  dealer”. . .  meaning  you! 

And  your  local  advertising  can  clinch  the 
sales  from  there  on  in.  The  ad  mats  we’ve  pre¬ 
pared  for  you  are  real  beauties,  if  we  do  say  so. 
Use  them!  Use  them  in  big  sizes! 

Run  them  regularly,  for  increasing  effectiveness. 
Tie  your  merchandising  to  Bigelow’s  big  national 
ads.  Then  you’ll  see  how  successfully  national  pre¬ 


selling  plus  local  hard-xWing  can  work  for  you. 

Remember,  Bigelow  is  doubling  its  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion  budget  in  1948 . . .  telling 
its  dramatic  sales  message  over  200  million  times! 

The  advertising  dollars  you  spend  in  following 
up  that  kind  of  campaign  are  really  well  invested. 


Bigelow 

Rugs  and  Carpets 


140  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Beauty  you  can  see . . .  quality  you  can  trust . . .  since  1825 
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(  Lots  of  you  folks  know  Jerry —  he's  the  sheet 

buyer  at  Sanger  Brothers'  in  Dallas,  Ttw 


■Jerry,  my  lad,  I’ve  got  news  that  you— and  Sanger  BtodanJ 


ought  to  find  mighty  interesting! 

“Yep— your  Cannon  girl  has  been  galloping  around  dii^ 
little  investigating.  The  idea  being— to  find  out  just 
—sheet  brands,  pardner— rate  highest  in  Texas. 

“Well,  I  rounded  up  a  flock  of  researchers.  Posted  ’■ 
Sanger  Brothers’  doorways.  Had  ’em  ask  502  Texas  gall  (i 
are  they  queens!)  just  what  brand  of  sheets  they  own. 


More  Sanger  Brothers  customers  own  Cannon  SkstU 
than  any  other  brand!  By  a  healthy  37%  mergu 
over  the  next  leading  competitor! 

Jerry,  those  smart  Texas  gals  know  a  good  steer  vk 
they  see  one.  They’re  not  going  to  take  any  strays  or  nun 
They  look  for  the  Cannon  trade-mark— that  sure  sign  of  an  AAA.! 
value!” 


‘*Come  here,  Jerry— and  tee  just  hote  tee  found  outl 


‘‘Aa  soon  as  Sanger  Brothers'  doors  opened,  one  fine  morn¬ 
ing,  researchers  were  waiting.  Here’s  one  of  the  crew  talking 
with  Mrs.  Marjorie  Wellborn,  of  3114  Daniels  St.,  and  her 
friend,  Mrs.  Jessie  Southworth,  of  3420  Hanover  St.  Both 
told  us  they  owned  Cannon  Sheets — been  buying  ’em  at 
Sanger  Brothers’  since  their  hope-chest  days! 


“This  pretty  girl  is  Mrs.  Joyce  Mitchell,  of  3123  Hood  St., 
(  recent  bride.  She  offered  to  show  us  her  linen  closet — a 
dresm!  Mm-mm,  smooth,  snowy  Cannon  Percale  Sheets. 
She  wasn't  a  bit  surprised  when  we  told  her  Cannon  Sheets 
are2-to-l  favorites  with  the  18-30  age  group  all  over  America. 


‘“Here’s  one  of  our  Cannon  fans,  Mrs.  Pat  Emanuel  of  3536 
Milton  St.,  reading  the  latest  Cannon  Sheet  ad.  Like  so  many 
of  the  smart  young-marrieds  today,  she’s  been  following  the 
Cannon  Sheet  girl's  adventures  for  a  long  time.  ‘I'm  delighted 
to  see  the  Cannon  Girl  in  full  color  this  year,’  she  said. 
‘This  Texas  one’s  a  honey.  Just  can’t  help  reading — even 
though  I  own  Cannon’s  already!' 


““That’s  about  it,  Jerry.  Just  thought  you’d  like  to  know 
what  I’ve  been  up  to — and  how  well  your  customers  think 
of  Cannon  Sheets,  by  their  own  testimony.  Looks  like  we’ve 
bodi  been  doing  a  pretty  good  job!” 


Y.  ★  CANNON  TOWELS  ★  STOCKINGS  *  BLANKETS 
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The  new,  insulated  Remington  Rand  cycle- 
MATic  SAFE-DESK  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  Cycle  Billing  Methods  and  Equipment! 
For  the  first  time,  retail  store  executives  are 
assured  certified  fire  protection  for  irreplaceable 
customer  accounts  records,  plus  functional  effi¬ 
ciency  and  operating  convenience  in  cycle  billing 
procedure. 

The  importance  of  fire  protection  for  safe¬ 
guarding  customer  accounting  records  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  strongly.  For,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  profitable  operation  of  your  business  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  customer  accounts  records.  If  these 
records  are  destroyed  by  fire,  you  suffer  a  tre¬ 
mendous  set-back  in  attempting  to  resume 
operations. 

To  begin  with,  you  are  handicapped  by  lack 
of  accurate  information  with  regard  to  customer 
history,  credit  rating,  summaries  of  past  pay¬ 
ments,  previous  collection  efforts  required  and 
the  status  of  each  account.  Then,  too,  if  you  have 
to  check  with  your  customers  about  their  account 
standing,  there  is  a  tremendous  loss  of  prestige  — 


not  to  mention  an  unpleasant  store-customer 
relationship  if  you  must  attempt  to  collect  any 
disputable  debts  without  verified  records  of  the 
transaction.  Many  customers  will  express  annoy¬ 
ance  at  having  to  re-establish  their  credit  stand¬ 
ing.  No  doubt  about  it— loss  of  these  irreplaceable 
records  creates  an  unhappy  situation  for  both 
you  and  your  customers. 

However,  there  is  no  need  to  experience  such 
difficulties  now  that  this  insulated  Safe-Desk  is 
available  to  provide  certified  protection  for  your 
records  twenty-four  hours  a  day  at  point  of  use. 

The  time-saving  features  and  successful  re¬ 
sults  obtained  from  using  our  Cycle-Matic  equip¬ 
ment  are  well  known  by  progressive  retailers 
throughout  the  coimtry.  And,  now,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  insulated  construction,  the  attractive 
Gray-Rite  cycle-matic  safe-desk  becomes  the 
perfect  housing  unit  for  either  vertical  or  visible 
cycle  billing  records. 

For  detailed  information  call  our  nearest  office 
or  write  Systems  Division,  315  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


THE  FIRST  NAME  IN  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 


T*S  THE  NEW 


No  longer  are  electric  stairw  ays  reservetl 
for  big  stores  alone!  Now — every  store 
can  afford  the  traffic-building  benefits 
of  electric  stairways  to  bring  first  floor 
traffic  to  every  floor  .  .  .  because  West- 
iiighouse  has  introduced  the  first  low 
cost,  high  quality  electric  stairway. 

Perhaps  you  may  have  thought  that 
electric  stairways  were  not  for  your  store 
because  of  the  high  cost.  And,  until  the 
advent  of  the  Westinghouse  "Limited 
Budget”  electric  stairway,  you  were 
probably  right. 

But  now,  this  is  all  changed.  Now, 
you  can  afford  to  increase  upper  floor 
sales  with  a  Westinghouse  Electric  Stair¬ 


way.  Designed  to  handle  stea<ly  traffic 
flow  at  90  feet  a  minute,  it  features 
two-step  levelling  at  top  and  bottom, 
trip-proof  combplates,  extended  hand¬ 
rails  top  and  bottom _ and  many  other 

"extras”  for  maximum  safety  and  con¬ 
venience.  It  has  buffed  and  anodized 
aluminum  balustrades  for  a  beauty  that 
harmonizes  with  and  enhances  the  eye 
appeal  of  your  store  interior. 

^rhe  best  way  to  determine  if  this  is 
your  electric  stairway  is  to  ask  for  a 
survey  of  your  store.  Just  write  to  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Elevator 
Division,  150  Pacific  Avenue,  Jersey 
City  4,  N.  J.  There  is  no  obligation. 
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LET’S 


By 


ARGUE 

Lew  Hahn 


Free  Enterprise''  Without  the  "Enterprise"? 


_  ^HE  words  “free  enterprise”  have  been  heard  so  often 
I  ^  daring  recent  years  that,  like  any  words  repeated 
r  over  and  over,  perhaps  they  have  lost  something  of  their 
meaning.  Of  course,  the  emphasis  all  has  been  upon  the 
first  word  “free”  and  little  thought  seems  to  have  been 
pven  to  the  equally  important  “enterprise”.  What  does 
!  “enterprise”  mean  these  days? 

Enterprise  used  to  connote  initiative  and  a  will  ever 
:  to  do  greater  things.  Perhaps  now  it  merely  has  lapsed 
j  into  a  synonym  for  a  business  establishment.  In  former 
i  (lays,  when  a  man  showed  determination  to  do  a  better 
:  job  than  his  fellows,  we  said  he  was  an  “enterprising” 

'  chap.  For  most  of  the  progress  which  has  come  to  the 
j  world  such  “enterprising”  men  have  been  responsible. 
Where  are  the  men  of  “enterprise”  today? 

In  other  days  when  the  majority  of  the  manufacturers 
in  any  line  of  business  believed  it  was  impossible  to  pro* 
duce  goods  at  a  lower  cost,  or  to  produce  better  goods, 
and  were  content  to  go  along  at  an  easy  pace,  that  was 
the  time  when  some  man  of  “enterprise”  entered  the 
liata  and  revolutionized  the  older  conception  of  what 
was  a  satisfactory  job.  The  man  who  loudly  cried  a  thing 
t'ould  not  be  done  was  certain  to  be  interrupted  by  the 
news  that  someone  had  done  it. 

What  is  the  situation  today?  Looking  back  on  the  com¬ 
petitive  conditions  which  existed  before  the  war  and 
which — whether  men  liked  sharp  competition  or  not — 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  outstanding  progress 
made  in  this  country,  it  would  seem  that  industry  after 
industry  has  adopted  a  firm  determination  that  pre-war 
'■onditions  shall  not  return.  Did  a  manufacturer,  prior 
to  the  war,  make  a  shirt  at  a  price  which  millions  of  men 
«f  small  income  found  satisfactory  in  quality  and  price, 
that  same  manufacturer  seems  to  have  found  he  can  sell 
Ills  entire  production  at  much  higher  prices — and  so  he 
"ill  not  go  back.  The  manufacturer  of  ready-to-wear 
who  always  could  be  counted  upon  to  consult  his  cus¬ 
tomers’  convenience  in  the  matter  of  deliveries  now 
'^s  to  have  made  common  cause  with  his  fellow  manu¬ 
facturers  in  refusing  to  consider  the  needs  of  those  to 
"hom  he  sells  his  product. 

What  has  happened?  Have  the  imported  ideologies 


which  business,  with  one  accord,  usually  has  opposed, 
been  more  successful  than  we  realize?  Is  there  some 
subconscious  inclination  throughout  American  business 
to  accept  a  common  pace?  Are  we,  without  realizing  it. 
becoming  like  a  field  of  runners  who  instead  of  bending 
every  effort  to  come  in  first  have  tacitly  agreed  to  all  hit 
the  tape  at  the  same  instant,  or  not  at  all? 

Of  this  we  may  be  assured,  in  ante-war  days  any  time 
a  group  of  businessmen  showed  such  an  inclination 
there  would  have  been  “enterprising”  members  of  that 
group  who  would  not  have  accommodated  their  pace  to 
the  slower  ones,  but  would  have  forged  ahead  and  done 
the  thing  which  the  others  could  not,  or  would  not,  do 
and  thus  have  made  a  place  for  themselves  which  would 
have  commended  them  for  greater  success  in  their 
endeavors. 

We  all  can  remember  the  talk  of  a  “new  era”  which 
fifteen  years  ago  blew  up  in  our  faces.  The  same  thing 
will  happen  again.  There  is  no  “new  era”.  Men,  and 
their  wants,  and  their  needs  and  ambitions,  change  only 
slowly.  The  race  today  is  for  the  swift,  just  as  it  was  a 
score  of  years  ago,  although  the  contestants  appear  to  be 
slow-footed  about  coming  to  the  starting  line.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  starter’s  pistol  will  be  heard  again  and  those 
who  can  effectively  summon  all  their  strength  and  zeal 
to  face  their  competition  will  be  the  ones  who  progress, 
and  who  move  the  world  forward  in  doing  so. 

Competition  is  not  a  comfortable  thing.  How  much 
easier  it  is  to  settle  back  and  accept  the  pace  of  the  group! 
Only  in  the  ability  to  face  competition  and  win  out  can 
there  be  any  assurance  of  enduring  success.  While  enter¬ 
prise  is  “free”,  it  should  be  “enterprise”. 

DO  YOU  HANDLE  TELEVISION  WITHOUT  PROFIT? 

HETHER  from  the  scientific  or  merchandise  stand¬ 
point,  we  know  little  about  this  marvelous  new  de¬ 
vice  called  “television”,  but  we  have  listened  with  keen 
interest  to  what  merchandisers  dealing  in  these  receiving 
sets  have  told  us  of  their  experiences.  We  have  no  de¬ 
sire  to  do  any  injustice  to  the  great  concerns  which  are 
manufacturing  televison  sets,  but,  from  what  we  hear. 
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MORE  WOMEN  ASK  FOR  <$IMTEX 


Th«  NQlienolly  Adv«rti»«d 
SIMTEX  Family  of  Frodwcis 


Yes,  millions  of  home-makers  ore  learning  to  recognize  and  ask  for  Table* 
cloths  and  Napkins  by  SIMTEX.  You'll  want  to  maintain  adequate  SIMTEX 
stocks  to  meet  this  steadily  growing  day-in-and-day-out  demand.  Cash  in 
on  this  profit-making  swing  to  SIMTEX.  Display  cards,  news  mats,  etc.,  are 
available  without  charge  so  that  you  may  tie-in  your  own  advertising. 
Write  to: 


TABLKLOTHS  &  NAPKINS 


FUNNELETTE  SPORT  &  UTILITY  SHIRTS 
NIGHTWEAR  FUNNELEHE 
MAHRESS  TICKINGS 
FURNITURE  FABRICS 


we  juti^e  that  thiH  fieh]  providen  a  striking  example  of 
the  argument  we  have  made  above. 

As  we  get  the  story,  there  is  a  strange  unanimity  among 
the  foremost  producers  of  television  sets.  They  seem, 
with  one  accord,  to  have  decided  that  retailers  are  to 
carry  their  products  and  handle  them  with  little  or  no 
hope  of  net  profit.  The  allowed  margins  on  sets  |)riced 
at  retail  hy  the  manufacturers  are  less  than  department 
store  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary,  if  costs  are 
to  be  covered  and  a  modest  amount  kept  for  profit. 
Surely,  all  of  these  large  concerns  could  not  independent¬ 
ly  have  reached  the  same  course  of  action!  It  looks  like 
another  case  of  “follow  your  leader”  and  don’t  try  to 
crowd  ahead. 

Another  strange  unanimity  is  observed  in  the  require¬ 
ments  by  some  of  the  manufacturers  that  the  retailers,  at 
the  time  of  purchasing  sets,  must  pay  a  substantial 
amount  as  an  installation  charge.  The  retailer  must  in¬ 
vest  his  funds  in  this  installation  charge,  upon  which,  hy 
the  way,  he  is  allowed  no  mark-up,  and  even  though  the 
set  never  should  he  sold  by  him,  and  so  never  installed, 
the  charge  must  he  paid  just  the  same.  In  an  industry 
where  “enterprise”  really  exists,  surely  more  manufac¬ 
turers  would  recognize  the  unfairness  of  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  and  would  have  placed  themselves  in  preferred 
ixtsition  hy  making  more  satisfactory  contracts. 

This  promises  to  be  the  first  big  year  for  television. 
The  public  has  displayed  great  interest  and  sets  are  sell¬ 
ing  at  a  faster  rate  than  could  have  been  foreseen,  when 
prices  and  accompanying  difficulties  are  considered.  It 
seems  possible  that  the  manufacturers  may  have  based 
their  cost  figures  on  an  assumption  that  fewer  sets  would 
be  required  than  seems  to  be  proving  to  be  the  case,  and, 
perhaps  expected  that  financial  returns  to  themselves 
would  be  so  meager  that  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  retailers  to  work  on  an  inadequate  mark-up,  in  a 
sort  of  joint  effort  to  pioneer  something  which  has  tre¬ 
mendous  future  possibilities.  If  that  was  the  line  of  rea¬ 
soning,  it  would  be  understandable  even  though  unsatis¬ 
factory. 

Whatever  the  thought,  however,  there  is  every  reason 
for  concluding  that  television  sets  are  going  over  in  a 
big  way  and  bid  fair  to  be  an  important  line  of  mer¬ 
chandise  for  many  stores.  For  that  reason  it  is  especially 
important  that  prices,  margins  and  general  conditions 
of  sales  should  be  made  more  satisfactory  to  the  retail¬ 
ers  who  are  to  handle  this  line.  Although  the  public  is 
genuinely  interested  in  television,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  sets  will  sell  themselves.  It  takes  more  in¬ 
formation,  and  more  selling  ability,  successfully  to  sell 
any  new  article  than  is  the  case  with  familiar  and  proven 
merchandise. 

We  judge  all  the  bugs  have  not  yet  been  removed  from 
television  and  the  public’s  interest  insures  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  that  fact.  That  means  those  who  sell  must  know 
their  stuff  and  it  means  that  later,  after  a  set  has  been 
installed,  the  retailer  who  sold  it  is  not  completely  re¬ 
lieved  of  responsibility  when  that  set’s  behavior  is  the 
"abject  of  complaint. 

No  wise  man  ever  starves  the  horse  he  expects  to  pull 


a  heavy  load.  The  way  of  the  pioneer  always  is  difficult 
and  manufacturers  should  realize  that,  in  order  to  secure 
the  full  cooperation  of  retailers  who  handle  their  prod¬ 
ucts,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  margins  which  hold  the 
prospect  of  net  profit.  Any  idea  that  the  public  interest 
in  any  merchandise  is  so  great  that  retailers  will  be 
happy  to  carry  it  without  profit  to  themselves  should  be 
tactfully  discouraged. 

THEY  STILL  ARE  SEEKING  GOVERNMENT  CONTROLS 

LTHOUGH  most  of  us  are  optimistic  enough  to  be¬ 
lieve  a  new  war  at  this  time  will  be  avoided,  there 
is  much  talk  about  the  necessity  for  establishing  Gov¬ 
ernment  controls  over  the  economy.  The  time  may  come 
when  even  those  of  us  who  most  dislike  Government  in¬ 
terference  with  business  will  have  to  recognize  that  some 
controls  may  be  necessary.  Certainly  that  time  is  not 
now. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  those  in  the  nation’s  capital 
who  never  cease  to  urge  the  importance  of  re-establish¬ 
ing  all  of  the  controls  we  knew  in  the  recent  war  and 
some  additional  ones.  These  folks  are  indefatigable  and 
Congressional  rebuffs  seem  not  to  affect  them  at  all.  The 
danger  has  been  that  this  propaganda  for  controls  might 
so  influence  a  public  dissatisfied  with  current  prices  that 
Congress  might  consider  it  politically  expedient  to  au¬ 
thorize  such  a  course. 

If  the  time  ever  should  come  when  controls  are  to 
be  placed  on  the  economy,  it  would  seem  natural  and 
instinctive  for  the  lawmakers  to  call  in  the  leaders  of 
business  and  profit  by  what  was  learned  about  controls 
during  the  recent  war.  In  that  way  it  should  be  possible 
to  avoid  many  serious  and  costly  mistakes.  We  are  con¬ 
cerned,  however,  over  the  bill  introduced  by  Congress¬ 
man  Miller,  a  Republican  representative  from  Connecti¬ 
cut.  This  measure  (HR6262)  is  intended  as  a  “stand-by 
bill”  to  meet  any  sudden  emergency.  It  provides  that 
immediately  upon  Congress  declaring  war,  “or  an  emer¬ 
gency  due  to  the  imminence  of  war”,  the  President  shall 
be  authorized  to  set  up  all  sorts  of  controls  over  practi¬ 
cally  everything  and  to  create  whatever  agencies  he  may 
desire  to  carry  out  his  controls. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that,  in  event  of  a  sudden  war 
emergency,  it  might  take  the  Congress  a  long  time  to 
work  out  detailed  legislation  to  provide,  and  also  to 
limit.  Government  controls.  From  that  angle,  such  stand¬ 
by  legislation  may  be  necessary,  but  it  should  be  a  matter 
of  concern  to  understand  thoroughly  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  after  the  enactment  of  such  a  complete  transfer  of 
powers  and  discretion  to  the  President.  Would  the  Con¬ 
gress  be  prepared  then  to  follow  up  with  legislation 
which  would  define  the  types  and  the  extent  of  such 
controls,  or  should  we  find  any  such  attempt  to  par¬ 
ticularize  met  by  a  great  cry  against  taking  away  any  of 
the  powers  previously  granted  to  the  President? 

A  reading  of  HR  6262  gives  one  the  impression  that 
having  passed  it,  the  Congress  might  then  settle  back 
and  leave  everything  to  the  President.  We  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  the  creation  of  so  complete  a  dictatorship  is  the  best 
way  to  encourage  Americans  to  win  a  war. 
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TTTTTH  YOUR  marking  room  prob- 
VV  lems  always  in  nrind,  Dennison 
has  developed  a  substantial  number 
of  basic  advancements  in  marking 
room  equipment  and  operation.  You 
probably  began  using  Dennison 
Marking  Room  Equipment  in  order 
to  benefit  from  one  or  more  of  these 
important  advancements. 


Gi3  B  iia2 


Take  Dennison  Pinning  Machii^  1 

for  example.  Perhaps,  along  with  ' 

their  many  other  features,  you 
wanted  to  t^e  advantage  of  the  way 
in  which  Dennison  Pinning  Machines 
attach  tickets.  They  neither  bend 
nor  distort  the  pin.  Instead,  the  ma¬ 
chine  flexes  the  ticket  and  inserts  the 
point  of  the  pin  between  two  plies 
of  the  ticket  stock.  This  exclusive 
feature  lets  you  enjoy  the  economies 
of  machine-attaching  when  marking 
delicate  as  well  as  strong^,  coarser  mer¬ 
chandise;  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  injiuy  to  customers  or  to  mark¬ 
ing  room  and  s^es  personnel;  makes  ticket 
removal  safe. 


ment  first  choice  where  efficient  operation 
counts  most. 


lentic 


Although,  dining  the  past  year,  we  distrib¬ 
uted  the  greatest  number  of  marking  ma¬ 
chines  in  our  history,  our  expanded  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  have  not  yet  enabled  us  to 
catch  up  with  the  pent-up  demand.  We  ask 
your  continued  understanding  as  we  make 
every  effort  to  meet  your  requirements. 


Features  such  as  the  straight  pin  with  con¬ 
cealed  point  have  made,  and  are  continuing 
to  make  Dennison  Marking  Room  Equip- 


actioi 

televi 

«pec 
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THE  MONTH  in  RETAILING 


Wage-Hour  Hearings.  Proposed  amendments  to  the  Federal 
Wage  and  Hour  Law  are  lieing  considered  by  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  ot  the  Senate  Committee  on  l.abor  and  Public  W'el- 
tare.  Lew  Hahn  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  April 
21  to  urge  that  the  exemptions  covering  retail  establish¬ 
ments  which  do  the  larger  part  of  their  business  in  intra- 
%ute  commerce  be  continued:  and  that  it  be  strengthened 
and  clarified  so  that  it  will  not  be  jxjssible  to  distort  the 
intent  of  the  legislation  by  administrative  rulings.  One  bill 
which  has  been  offered  for  consideration  would  end  the 
exemption  for  multi-unit  stores  and  for  single  unit  stores 
doing  a  volume  larger  than  S300,000.  W,  R.  McComb, 
Federal  Wage  &  Hour  Administrator,  in  his  appearances 
t)efore  the  Committee,  has  not  asked  for  any  mcxlification  of 
the  present  retail  exemption,  but  his  Division’s  recent  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  law  have  tended  to  deny  the  exemption 
for  warehouse  workers  employed  in  buildings  separated 
from  the  main  store. 

On  .May  3,  Mr.  McComb  proposed  an  amendment  which 
would  write  into  the  law  the  current  administrative  defi¬ 
nition  of  a  retail  service  establishment  as  one  which  does 
not  derive  more  than  25  per  cent  of  its  semi-annual  gross 
receipts  from  other  activities  than  selling  or  servicing  to 
tonsuiners.  However,  it  is  the  .Administrator’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  word  “establishment”  and  not  his  interpretation 
')f  the  word  “retail”  which  has  been  causing  all  the  trouble. 
Lew  Hahn’s  brief  on  the  subject  appears  on  page  28  of  this 
issue.  Present  indications  are  that  the  Congress  has  no  in¬ 
tention  of  getting  itself  involved  in  wage  and  hour  legisla¬ 
tion  in  this  pre-election  session. 

What's  Wrong  with  Television?  Some  concerted  retail 
jction  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  inadequate  markons  on 
television  sets  and  with  other  related  video  headaches  is 
expected  as  a  result  of  the  initial  meeting  of  the  new  sub¬ 
committee  on  television  of  the  Vendors’  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee.  .At  the  meeting  Lew  Hahn  keynoted  the  proceedings 
hy  citing  the  growing  concern  of  NRDGA  members  over  the 
low  markon  allowed  them  by  the  manufacturers,  which  he 
'aid  “fails  to  enable  the  retailer  to  even  meet  the  cost  of 
operating  a  television  department.” 

Rivaling  the  markon  problem  in  long-range  seriousness, 
according  to  the  members  of  the  committee,  are  the  installa¬ 
tion  and  servicing  complications  which  accompany  almost 
every  television  sale.  The  consensus  seemed  to  be  that  it  is 
imperative  to  adjust  the  handling  of  these  phases  of  tele¬ 
vision  merchandising  before  the  full  effect  of  the  video  bcK>m 
1*  felt  among  retailers.  Many  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 


only  really  satisfactory  solution  lay  in  the  assumption  by 
stores  of  all  responsibility  for  installation  and  servicing  by 
employing  their  own  staffs  of  technicians.  The  discussion 
of  the  installation  problem  also  brought  to  light  a  common 
criticism  of  manufacturers’  practice  in  billing  all  installation 
charges  at  the  time  of  tlelivery  to  the  store’s  warehouse 
rather  than  at  the  logical  date  when  installation  is  made  for 
the  customer.  This  method  of  advance  billing  results  in 
(onsiderable  retail  capital  tied  up  in  prepaid  installation 
charges  l)efore  the  sets  are  sold  or  delivered  to  the  store’s 
customers.  Still  another  procedure  which  the  television 
merchandisers  look  upon  with  disfavor  and  one  that  will 
appear  on  the  agenda  of  proposed  changes  is  that  of  assessing 
the  stores  a  delivery  charge  on  all  sets  delivered. 

The  television  committee  named  Alexander  G.  Lewi  of 
L.  Bamberger’s  as  its  chairman  and  l)egan  immediately  the 
work  of  assembling  facts  and  figures  to  support  their  case 
against  prevailing  markon  practices. 

Fall  Apparel  Deliveries.  The  October  31  completion  date 
on  initial  orders  which  has  been  announced  by  many  gar¬ 
ment  manufacturers  has  received  the  thumbs  down  sign 
from  the  directors  of  the  Ready-to-Wear  Group,  Lew  Hahn 
reported  in  a  statement  last  month  on  the  subject  of  com¬ 
pletion  dates  on  fall  ready-to-wear.  The  opinion  of  the 
board  members  is  supported  by  letters  from  a  large  number 
of  Association  members  who  indicate  complete  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  October  completion  date.  In  his  statement  Mr. 
Hahn  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  schedule  of  deliveries 
has  l)een  drawn  up  which  best  fits  the  requirements  of  the 
retailer.  The  approved  dates,  to  which  some  manufacturers 
have  geared  their  own  production  schedules,  are  as  fol¬ 
lowing:  .All  medium  priced  dresses,  August  31;  better 
woolen  dresses,  August  31;  all  better  dresses,  September  30; 
all  suits,  .August  31;  coats,  September  30. 

Revolution  in  Receiving.  Mechanized  merchandise  handling 
is  rapidly  revolutionizing  the  retail  traffic  and  receiving 
operation.  The  300  members  of  the  NRDGA  Traffic  Group 
who  attended  a  four-day  conference  in  Washington  late  last 
month  were  convinced  that  this  is  the  livest  topic  in  their 
field,  and  that  they  stand  on  the  threshold  of  developments 
which  will  speedily  outmode  present  practices.  Many  plans 
to  get  going  on  similar  systems  were  revealed  after  the  traffic 
men  had  studied  four  mechanized  operations  now  in  use, 
through  expositions  and  slides  presented  by  H.  E.  Glave, 
Thalhimer’s;  R.  G.  Brown,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.;  Hans  L. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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I  ITTING  JOBS  and 
PEOPLE  TOGETHER 


By  Lawrence  F.  Greenberger 

Dirertor  of  Personnel  Relations  and  Training 
Kaufmann’s  Department  Store 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
testing  written  for  STORES  readers  by  mem> 
bers  of  the  Personnel  Group’s  Committee  on 
Employment  Testing. 


.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  where  it  is 
known  in  the  community  that  appli¬ 
cants  must  pass  tests  to  obtain  jobs  in 
certain  stores,  the  weakest  individuals 
tend  to  eliminate  themselves  by  nw 
applying. 

Sometimes  after  struggling  to  find 
the  best  man  for  a  job,  we  discover 
later  to  our  dismay  that  the  job  is  noi 
always  the  best  for  the  man. 

3.  Testing  can  he  of  considerable 
help  in  intemiewing,  hiring,  and  plac 
ing  personnel.  Testing  should  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  supplement  to,  not  as  a 
substitute  for,  all  other  worth-while 
prcKedures  in  retail  personnel  meth 
ods. 

Testing  can  help  management  avoid 
hiring  and  promoting  misfits.  To 
management  testing  can  be  a  real  in¬ 
vestment  in  increasing  efficiency,  re¬ 
ducing  unnecessary  costs,  and  improv- 
;ion  and  service.  To  the 
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applicant  for  a  position,  testing  is  a 
matter  of  genuine  fairness,  construc¬ 
tive  vocational  guidance,  and  real 
scxtial  work.  The  best  way  to  keep 
failures  out  of  an  organization  is  to 
examine  people  more  carefully  at  tht 
source— the  Employment  Office. 

At  the  same  time  a  testing  program 
can  aid  in  discovering  “diamonds  w 
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‘C'XPERIENCE  has  taught  us  that 
we  cannot  solve  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  which  confront  us  in  the  field 
of  retailing  until  we  first  solve  the 
human  element  in  them.  The  tremen¬ 
dous  emphasis  which  top  management 
places  on  building  and  maintaining 
gcxxl  human  relations  indicates  that, 
at  long  last,  the  problems  involved 
in  the  selection  and  training  of  human 
resources  are  gradually  being  given 
the  recognition  they  deserve.  Without 
top  management’s  faith  and  support, 
no  [lersonnel  program  can  really  ever 
succeed;  and  line  supervisors  tend  to 
regard  as  important  what  top  manage¬ 
ment  regards  important. 

There  is  no  easy  quick  fonnula  or 
short-cut  method  to  establish  a  sound 
personnel  testing  program.  Funda¬ 
mental  to  the  development  of  a  test¬ 
ing  program  is  the  understanding  of 
certain  basic  assumptions  which  man¬ 
agement  must  recognize: 

1.  All  of  us  have  assets  and  liabili¬ 
ties.  As  executives,  first  of  all,  we 
should  “learn”  ourselves.  If  we  are  to 
supervise  and  train  others  better,  cer¬ 
tainly  we  need  to  know  ourselves  bet¬ 
ter.  A  testing  program  can  aid  in  giv¬ 
ing  us  an  objective  picture  of  our 
abilities,  aptitudes,  interests,  person- 
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aJity  characteristics,  and  skills.  With 
this  knowledge  we  know  where  we 
need  to  improve. 

2.  Testing  can  help  take  much  of 
the  guesswork  out  of  current  person¬ 
nel  practices.  The  experiences  we 
lived  through  during  World  War  II 
when  there  was  so  great  a  shortage  of 
manpower,  as  well  as  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  labor  relations, 
have  pointed  up  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  the  crucial  need  to  fit  people  and 
jobs  together. 

No  matter  how  “tight”  the  labor 
market,  test  scores  will  help  manage¬ 
ment  select  the  best  applicants  avail¬ 
able. 


•  D«>  vou  go  home  from  work  unhappy? 

•  Are  vou  tired  before  you  start  the  day’s  work? 

•  Are  you  in  a  rut? 

•  Do  you  have  trouble  with  your  fellow-workers? 

•  Do  you  get  along  well  with  your  superv’isors? 

•  Do  vou  stay  home  often? 

•  Do  you  seem  to  be  in  difficulty  must  of  the  time  for 
no  reason  at  all? 

•  Do  you  complain  at  home  about  your  job? 

•  Do  you  feel  that  your  boss  doesn’t  appreciate  you? 

•  Is  your  work  uninteresting  or  boring? 

•  Do  you  believe  you  have  an  honest  gripe? 

•  Do  you  worry? 

•  Do  you  come  to  work  with  a  heavy  heart? 

•  Have  you  jumped  from  job  to  job? 

The  objective  of  giving  tests  is  to  help  fit  you  and 
your  job  together.  If  you  have  answered  “Yes”  to 
even  a  few  of  the  questions  above,  you  will  begin 
to  recognize  the  value  of  our  testing  program. 


KAUFMANN’S  HAS  A  TESTING  PROGRAM 

"Testing  is  a  method  that  you  can  use  if  you  are 
interested  in  self-improvement.  You  may  have  special 
abilities  or  hidden  talents.  Or  you  may  feel  that  you 
have  more  to  offer  and  that  Kaufmann's  is  not  using 
your  talents  to  the  fullest  extent.  If  so,  you  may  apply 
for  testing  through  our  Employment  Office. 

"Over  10,000  persons  have  gone  through  our  test¬ 
ing  program  since  its  beginning  in  1941.  What  it  has 
done  for  people  can  best  be  acclaimed  by  the  many 
hundreds  whose  tests  have  indicated  genuine  aptitude 
for  our  business.  Likewise,  many  of  our  present  super¬ 
visors  and  executives  have  prov«n  their  ability  on 
objective  tests. 

"So  that  we  can  do  a  better  job  of  personnel  place¬ 
ment,  all  new  applicants  for  positions,  all  persons 
being  transferred  from  one  department  to  another, 
and  all  persons  being  considered  for  promotion  are 
being  tested. 

"We  are  doing  everything  possible  to  select  the 
kind  of  fellow  workers  that  we  feel  you  would  want, 
if  you  had  the  opportunity  of  making  the  selection 
yourself." 

Oliver  M.  Kaufmann 

Vice-President  and  General  Store  Manaqer 
Writing  in  the  Storagram,  published 
by  and  tor  Kaufmann's  employees. 


the  rough.”  The  only  thing  we  can 
tell  from  a  person’s  appearance  is— 
appearance. 

4.  Testing  can  help  us  to  do  a  more 
effective  training  job.  For  how  can 
we  train  anybody  until  we  know  what 
he  has  that  is  trainable? 

Test  scores  may  be  regarded  as  sign¬ 
posts  and  “straws  in  the  wind.”  Test 
results  can  be  of  much  help  in  spot¬ 
ting  cases  where  s|)ecial  training  is 
desirable. 

5.  Testing  can  be  of  aid  in  adjust¬ 
ing  employees  who  have  problems. 
Test  results  often  reveal  “square  pegs 
m  round  holes,”  but  a  poor  worker  in 
one  department  can  often  become  a 
good  worker  in  another  department, 
provided  he  has  aptitude  for  a  job  and 
is  given  good  training. 

Many  times  tests  reveal  for  the  first 
time  the  basis  of  the  difficulty  experi¬ 
enced  by  an  individual.  Once  he  is 
given  constructive  help  in  diagnosing 
ind  putting  his  finger  on  the  problem, 
constructive  solutions  usually  follow, 
snd  the  employee  knows  where  to 
focus  his  efforts  for  self-improvement. 

6-  Testing  can  help  management 
^lect  the  right  person  for  promotion. 
Tests  can  tell  us  something  about  an 
individual’s  intelligence  and  train- 


ability,  personality  characteristics,  ad¬ 
justment,  interests,  aptitudes,  and 
knowledge  of  supervisory  techniques. 
These  factors  are  extremely  important 
in  every  executive’s  job;  and  any  help 
that  tests  can  give  in  making  a  better 
selection  for  promotion  is  desirable, 
for  a  supervisor  gets  results  through 
people. 

Nothing  is  more  detrimental  to 
both  the  individual  and  the  company 
than  placing  the  wrong  |jerson  in 
charge  of  others. 

7.  Testing  can  aid  in  decreasing 
turnover  and  in  stabilizing  a  work 
force.  Well-placed  workers  tend  to 
achieve  a  greater  degree  of  job  satis¬ 
faction  and  stay  longer  on  a  job. 

8.  There  is  evidence  to  indicate 
that  persons  selected  on  the  basis  of 
objective  tests  tend  to  make  fewer 
errors  and  have  fewer  accidents.  Well- 
placed  workers  also  give  better  cus¬ 
tomer  service. 

Studies  in  absenteeism  have  also  re¬ 
vealed  that  employees  placed  on  jobs 
for  which  they  were  not  suited  were 
absent  from  work  significantly  more 
frequently  than  those  who  were  placed 
on  jobs  that  did  fit  their  aptitudes  and 
ability. 

The  American  Institute  of  Public 


Opinion  interviewed  war  workers  in 
regard  to  plant  efficiency.  In  response 
to  the  tjuestion,  “What  do  you  think  is 
the  greatest  mistake  that  your  com¬ 
pany  makes?”,  it  was  found  that  as 
many  workers  stated  “the  hiring  for 
certain  jobs  of  workers  whose  abilities 
were  not  suited  to  those  jobs”,  as 
mentioned  “unfair  wages”  and  “lack 
of  a  projjer  pay  scale”.  This  indicates 
that  employees  also  can  evaluate  the 
job  done  in  employment  offices.  Test 
results  help  management  give  employ¬ 
ees  the  kind  of  co-workers  they  w’ould 
like  to  work  with. 

.Actually  there  is  no  defensible  rea¬ 
son  why  job  maladjustments  should 
exist.  Retailing  is  particularly  fortu¬ 
nate  in  being  the  type  of  large  busi¬ 
ness  organization  which  employs  peo¬ 
ple  in  many  varied  types  of  jobs— a 
recent  job  analysis  revealed  that  there 
are  approximately  1000  different  jobs 
in  a  large  department  store.  In  fact  a 
large  store  is  a  little  world  in  itself, 
and  applicants  can  be  readily  placed 
in  jobs  best  suited  to  them.  Test  data 
give  us  direction. 

9.  Management  will  always  aim  to 
place  and  keep  on  the  payroll  the 
best  workers  available  at  all  times,  if 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Three  hundred  retailers 
attended  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division  meetirtg 
on  April  12. 


SMUIER  STORES 
TIGHnN  BOTING 
PUNS  TON  FAIL 


^ ■''HE  smaller  stores  oi  the  nation 
-*■  will  put  on  a  determined  drive 
this  fall  to  increase  their  volume  in 
units.  These  are  the  methods  they 
will  use: 

►  They  will  gear  their  merchandise 
to  the  1948  buying  habits  of  the  mid- 
dle-to-low  income  groups.  These  are 
the  customers  which  the  small  inde¬ 
pendent  stores  are  convinced  are  be¬ 
ing  driven  in  increasing  numbers  to 
chain  and  mail-order  stores.  The 
small  merchants  feel  that  they  them¬ 
selves  are  partly  to  blame  for  this 
trend,  because  they  have  continued  to 
follow  manufacturers’  price  liqes  up¬ 
ward  without  considering  carefully 
enough  whether  customers  could 
afford  to  keep  up  with  the  parade  or 
would  prefer  to  settle  for  the  best 
merchandise  obtainable  at  the  old 
prices. 

^  Their  initial  commitments  will  be 
lower  and  will  be  concentrated  more 
heavily  behind  a  few  best  selling  price 
lines;  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
maintain  a  healthy  open-to-buy  posi¬ 
tion. 

These  determinations  were  ex¬ 
pressed  in  various  forms  in  the  course 
of  an  all-day  meeting  of  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division  in  New  York  on  April 
12,  and  especially  in  the  lively  open 
forum  discussion  which  closed  the 
meeting.  Advice  on  how  to  carry 
through  the  back-to-earth  program  for 
small  retailing  was  given  by;  Fred 
Starrett  of  the  Lloyd  Jones  Co.,  whose 


topic  was  “Guarding  Against  Inven¬ 
tory  Losses’’;  A.  VV.  Zelomek,  of  the 
International  Statistical  Bureau,  Inc., 
who  spoke  on  “Economic- Tendencies 
.\flecting  Retailing’’;  R.  V'.  Simonds, 
Vice  President,  Houghton  &  Simonds, 
discussing  “Control  by  Units”,  and 
Ralph  Paine,  President,  The  Howland 
Hughes  Co.,  on  “Control  by  Classifica¬ 
tion.” 

The  day  session,  devoted  to  inven¬ 
tory  control,  was  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Dick  Edwards,  president  of  the 
|.  C.  Bright  Co.,  Lansford,  Pa.  Alfred 
Molfatt,  of  the  R.  H.  Muir  Co.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Division, 
presided  at  the  evening  session,  which 
covered  merchandising  plans  for  fall. 
The  forum  discussion  in  the  evening 
was  led  by  a  panel  consisting  of: 
Bennet  A.  Meyers,  Meyers-Arnold, 
moderator;  Jules  Aresty,  S.  P.  Dunham 
&  Co.;  Charles  M.  Edwards,  Jr.,  New 
York  University  School  of  Retailing; 
.\.  L.  Kirshenbaum,  Juvenile  Shoppe, 
New  London,  Conn.,  and  George 
Priehs,  John  Priehs  Mercantile  Co., 
Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.  Leonard  Mon- 
geon,  manager  of  the  Smaller  Stores 
Division,  reported  that  just  under  300 
members  attended  the  meeting. 

INVENTORY  CONTROL 

Mr.  Starrett  told  the  retailers  that 
a  line-by-line  reversal  of  sellers’  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  is  unquestionably  un¬ 
der  way,  and  that  they  would  face 
heavy  losses  in  profit,  capital  position 


and  competitive  strength  if  they  were  I  (^ntroll 
caught  with  heavy  inventories  and  |  “  (2)  < 
high  commitments  outstanding.  Ht  les-  Mai 
offered  a  seven-point  program  to  j  to  the  e 
guard  against  inventory  losses:  |  stock,  m 


“(1)  Prepare  an  over-all  merchan  1 
dise  budget  expressed  in  dollars.  No  : 
one  of  you  would  start  even  a  small  i 
addition  to  your  store  without  some 
sort  of  blueprint.  Yet  many  of  you  ■ 
will  begin  a  season,  which  represents ; 
a  greater  investment  in  merchandise  J 
than  the  building  might  cost  you,  | 
without  any  such  blueprint.  \  tner 
chandise  budget  is  a  blueprint-an  ex 
pression  in  dollars  of  what  you  hope 
to  accomplish  for  a  season.  It  should 
be  thought  out  coldly  and  well  in  ad 
vance,  either  by  you  or  one  of  your 
top  executives  who  is  competent  in 
merchandising,  familiar  with  the  mar 
ket’s  proper  timing  and  the  potentiali 
ties  of  your  various  departments. 

“Do  it  by  departments  and  by 
months  first,  then  add  them  for  a 
total  store  figure.  A  budget  should 
contain  a  reasonable  expectation  ol 
sales  volume,  the  necessary  amount  ol 
inventory  to  do  the  job  with  a  fan 
turnover,  the  mathematical  conclusion 
as  to  how  much  must  be  purchased, 
the  markup  desired,  and  the  estimate 
of  necessary  markdowns  to  move  or 
free  the  stock.  If  you  need  a  measui 
ing  stick  to  determine  if  you  are  right 
about  turnover  I  suggest  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  and  Operating  Results  of  the 
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-ere  I  Untrollers’  Congress,  NRDGA. 
ind  \  “  (2)  Get  control  of  your  order  cop- 
He  les.  Many  of  you  who  do  use  budgets 
to  j  to  the  extent  of  knowing  your  sales, 

■  stock,  markup,  markdown,  etc.,  do  not 
I  know  what  the  backlog  of  orders  is 
throughout  the  store.  This  is  a  point 
of  vital  importance. 

"First,  you  must  have  a  copy  of  each 
;  order  on  your  own  order  form.  These 
y®**  borders  may  be  centrally  filed,  for  ex- 
j  ample  in  the  receiving  rtxjm  or  ac- 
iiounting  office.  Or  in  the  smaller 
y®“-  Stores  each  buyer  may  maintain  his 
I  own  file  of  outstanding  orders.  The 
'c*  total  amount  of  the  order  should  be 
entered  on  each  order.  Each  invoice 
>hould  be  checked  against  its  corre- 
*  spending  order  when  the  merchandise 
you'  is  received.  In  the  case  of  partial  ship- 
ments,  the  total  amount  of  the  invoice 
is  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the 
order.  If  the  invoice  fills  the  entire 
*•  rder  it  is  removed  from  the  file.  A 
1  by  total  of  the  balances  to  come  on  of>en 
[or  a  orders  will  represent  your  outstanding 
lould  'ommitments. 

)n  ol  “The  total  dollar  value  of  merchan- 
intol  (iise  received  plus  the  total  dollar 
1  fair  'dlue  of  outstanding  orders  for  the 
usion  (urrent  month’s  delivery  should  not 
lased.  fxceed  planned  purchases  for  the  cur- 
imate  rent  month.  If  the  actual  inventory  at 
»ve  or  'he  beginning  of  the  month  is  above 
easur  -r  below  the  planned  inventory  the 
:  righ'  niount  of  the  difference  should  be 
rchan  ribtracted  from  or  added  to  the 
of  the  I  tanned  purchases. 


“  (3)  Always  keep  open-to-buy  avail¬ 
able.  Remember,  a  small  stock  is  a 
healthy  stock. 

“  (4)  Be  sure  that  each  order  issued 
has  a  shipping  date,  and  a  cancella¬ 
tion  date,  and  when  you  reach  the 
cancellation  date,  cancel.  (This  as¬ 
sumes,  of  course,  that  your  cancella¬ 
tion  date  is  the  last  possible  day  that 
you  would  be  willing  to  accept  the 
merchandise.)  Even  though  you  do 
cancel,  the  chances  are  you  will  have 
received  approximately  60  p)er  cent  of 
the  goods  cancelled. 

“  (5)  Never  send  a  buyer  into  the 
market  without  a  definite  buying  plan. 
If  you  do,  your  money  is  usually  dissi¬ 
pated  over  many  items  bought  de¬ 
fensively  rather  than  offensively. 
Offensive  buying  is  buying  deeply  in 
the  items  and  price  lines  where  your 
volume  is  occurring  and  where  you 
have  planned  promotions.  Bear  in 
mind  that  each  price  line  used  carries 
its  own  percentage  of  markdowns.  The 
fewer  price  lines  you  have  the  fewer 
markdowns  you  should  have. 

“The  way  to  determine  how  many 
price  lines  you  need  might  be  to  ask 
your  buyer  what  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  price  line  should  be  and  then 
find  out  how  few  you  can  put  in  be¬ 
tween  these  two  and  still  cover  your 
competitive  field. 

“  (6)  In  the  purchase  of  new  items, 
particularly  style  items,  buy  small, 
test,  and,  if  good,  pyramid  and  buy 
again  and  again  until  the  item  ceases 


to  be  a  value,  and  then  drop  it. 

“  (7)  Do  not  let  any  seller  influence 
your  purchasing  by  the  scare  method 
of  ‘scarce  goods’.  Believe  that  you  can 
always  obtain  goods  when  you  need 
them.  Do  not  buy  allotments;  buy 
what  you  can  use.  Do  believe  that  a 
price  drop  is  possible— it  is  already 
here  in  certain  lines.’’ 

Middle  Bracket  Concentration 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  Mr. 
Starrett’s  prepared  address,  he  warned 
the  stores  that  they  cannot  hope  to 
stay  within  planned  merchandise  bud¬ 
gets  unless  they  end  the  practice  of 
following  manufacturers’  price  lines 
up.  “If  your  best  selling  coat  is 
$69.50,’’  he  said,  “don’t  go  on  up  with 
the  manufacturer  to  $79  or  $89  just 
because  you  happen  to  handle  that 
line.  Find  the  best  resource  you  can 
at  $69.50.’’  He  advised  the  retailers  to 
put  a  greater  percentage  of  their  in¬ 
ventory  investment  in  the  middle 
brackets  than  ever  before— roughly  15 
per  cent  in  the  low  bracket,  65  in  the 
middle,  and  the  balance  on  the  top 
end. 

To  keep  stocks  safely  low  he  stressed 
the  importance  of  having  fewer  brands 
and  fewer  price  lines;  of  finding  the 
key  line  or  item  in  a  departmental 
stock  and  concentrating  on  it;  of 
dropping  out  in-between  lines  which 
are  not  volume  p)oints.  Total  out¬ 
standing  commitments,  he  said,  should 
not  exceed  the  store’s  expectations  for 
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60  days.  On  lines  such  as  toys  and 
knit  goods,  which  must  be  bought 
ahead  for  fall,  he  advised  small  com¬ 
mitments,  not  beyond  90  days. 

In  response  to  questions  as  to  the 
relation  inventory  value  should  l)eai 
to  sales,  Mr.  Starrett  said  that  a  big 
city  store  doing  $1  million  volume  can 
reasonably  ho|>e  to  get  six  turnovers. 

A  smaller  town  store  with  a  lot  of 
departments  would  be  doing  well  if 
it  got  a  3.5  turnover,  exclusive  of  its 
leased  departments  or  percentage  sales 
agencies. 

Unit  Control 

Unit  stock  controls  have  never  been 
more  important  in  retail  history  than 
they  are  today,  R.  V.  Simonds  told  the 
smaller  store  men.  Customer  resist¬ 
ance  has  made  it  imperative  to  prac¬ 
tice  a  selective,  precision  type  of  buy¬ 
ing  aimed  at  stocking  the  store  with 
the  exact  items  which  have  the  great¬ 
est  turnover  rate.  To  do  a  good  buy¬ 
ing  job  of  this  kind,  he  said,  the  store 
must  have  complete  analyses  by  styles, 
sizes,  colors,  and  price  ranges.  He  pre¬ 
sented  the  system  in  use  at  Houghton 
&  Simonds,  w’hich,  he  said,  provides 
the  required  information  and  is  so 
simplified  in  ojjeration  that  it  over¬ 
comes  the  usual  small  store  handicaps 
of  insufficient  time  and  help  to  do 
the  job. 

Classification  Control 

Ralph  Paine  of  Howland  Hughes 
described  the  purposes  which  can  be 
achieved  with  classification  control. 
I'his  type  of  control,  laying  midway 
between  the  extremes  of  department 
control  and  item  control,  offers,  he 
said,  a  meeting  ground  where  top 
management  and  buyer  can  come  to¬ 
gether  to  formulate  buying  policies. 

Classification  control,  Mr.  Paine 
pointed  out,  is  especially  useful  in 
quickly  spotting  the  causes  of  weak¬ 
ness  in  a  department.  Where  compari¬ 
son  with  NRDGA  figures  shows  a  de¬ 
partment  under  average  in  its  contri¬ 
bution  to  store  volume,  classification 
control  makes  it  possible  to  compare 
its  performance  with  good  depart¬ 
ments  in  other  stores  (or  even  a  base¬ 
ment  vs.  a  main  floor  department)  and 
locate  the  merchandise  classification 
which  is  being  mishandled  or  ne¬ 
glected. 


The  most  important  requirement 
fur  a  successful  classification  control 
system,  Mr.  Paine  said,  is  careful  de¬ 
termination  of  the  breakdowns  to  be 
used,  in  relation  to  the  information 
most  likely  to  be  wanted.  This  is  an 
individual  store  matter.  Other  {joints: 

Trends  revealed  by  classification 
control  can  be  used  to  set  planned 
business  with  greater  accuracy;  check 
on  stock-sales  relationshi|j  throughout 
a  season  to  govern  re-orders;  give 
more  useful  information  to  {jromotion 
dejjartments;  enable  jjersonnel  depart¬ 
ments  to  supply  the  {jrojjer  sales- 
|)eople  for  sfjecial  sales  events;  plan 
merchandise  location  within  de{>art- 


FALL  BUYING  POLICIES 

A.  W.  Zelomek  told  the  meeting 
that  although  the  amounts  of  money 
involved  in  new  defense  spending  are 
relatively  small,  the  psychological 
effect  of  recent  international  develo|j- 
ments  has  already  offset  the  business 
decline  of  the  first  quarter.  He  pre¬ 
dicted  that  individual  sales  estimates 
made  {jreviously  by  individual  retail¬ 
ers  might  be  raised  three  or  four  per 
cent  in  recognition  of  latest  develop¬ 
ments.  Summarizing  jjros{)ects  for  the 
balance  of  the  year,  he  said; 

“Latest  develo|)ments  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  further  war  scares  indicate  a 
strengthening  of  many  markets,  par¬ 
ticularly  metals  and  associated  prod¬ 
ucts;  a  limit  to  the  liquidation  that 
had  begun  in  other  markets,  including 
apparel;  and  a  somewhat  more  liberal 
attitude  toward  forward  coverage  by 
businessmen  as  a  w'hole. 

“The  latter  will  probably  develop 
gradually  and  selectively  under  the 
stimulus  of  further  war  scares. 

“Retailers  as  a  whole  should  try  to 
keep  ahead  of  these  developments. 
This,  however,  does  not  mean  general 
or  non-selective  sp>eculation  on  inven¬ 
tory.  For  example,  you  would  be 
justified  in  covering  on  many  branded 
items  of  aluminum-ware  to  the  end  of 
the  year,  but  not  on  pressure  cookers 
at  the  $12  price  that  has  met  resist¬ 
ance.  You  would  be  justified  in  cover¬ 
ing  to  the  end  of  the  year  on  many 
items  of  electrical  hardware  but  not, 
for  example,  on  mechanics’  hardware 
or  radios,  where  the  market  is  still 
grossly  over-supplied. 


“To  some  extent  latest  developmenu 
have  reduced  the  price  risk  in  placing 
Fall  orders.  But  they  have  increased 
merchandising  and  selling  difficulties 
by  strengthening  the  [xjsition  of  the 
seller  and  forestalling  price  adjust¬ 
ments  that  were  about  due.  (For  ex 
ample,  men’s  clothing.)  Buying  pro¬ 
grams  must  recognize  these  selling 
problems,  the  {josition  of  the  consum¬ 
er,  and  the  prosf>ect  that  there  will  be 
a  further  increase  in  sales  of  automo¬ 
biles  and  associated  items  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  general  merchandise,  includ¬ 
ing  many  items  of  home  furnishingL  I 
“Longer  term  uncertainties  seem  I 
greater  and  more  serious  than  ever.  A 
post-war  readjustment  of  the  general 
price  level  is  overdue.  I  believe  it  was 
beginning  to  develoi>  in  the  first 
quarter.  I  believe  the  force  of  recent 
developments  is  great  enough  to  defer 
it.  But  I  don’t  see  how  it  can  be 
{jermanently  avoided.’’ 

The  question  and  answer  session 
which  closed  the  meeting  revealed  an 
apparently  unanimous  determination 
by  the  stores  represented  to  get  out  ol 
the  boom  market  and  back  to  bread- 
and-butter  retailing.  A  summary  of 
the  discussion  follows: 

What  steps  are  department  storti 
and  specialty  stores  taking  to  regain 
the  low  income  mass  markets  whuh 
they  hctve  driven  in  the  last  few  yean 
to  other  forms  of  retailing? 

Charles  M.  Edwards,  Dean,  School  of 
Retailing,  New  York  University: 
Stores  have  continued  to  build  their 
inventories  to  tex)  great  a  degree 
around  price  lines  that  move  quickly 
in  periods  of  prosperity  only.  They 
have  let  their  price  lines  move  steadily 
upward.  They  have  driven  many  ol 
their  upstairs  customers  to  basement 
stores  or  to  chain  and  mail  order 
houses.  I 

To  recapture  those  lost  customers, 
we  should  re-define  our  objectives  in 
terms  of  the  clienteles  we  seek.  We 
can  realign  our  inventories  around  a 
few  price  lines  that  the  customers  ve 
want  to  sell  are  willing  and  able  to 
pay.  From  this  time  on  we  are  going 
to  have  to  establish  price  lines  foi 
each  line  of  merchandise  at  levels  tha 
will  insure  fast  turnover  and  reason 
able  markup. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 


Frankforl  is  a  town  of  al)out  15,000.  The  Adler  Co.  is  a 
women’s  and  children’s  specialty  shop  in  the  $350,000 
class.  In  other  words,  Leon  .\dler  is  a  representative 
imall  merchant.  And  his  decision  on  fall  buying  is  this: 
"I  don’t  care  what  brands  I  lose  ...  if  I  can’t  buy 
merchandise  at  the  price  my  friends  can  pay  and  offer  it 
to  them  when  thev  want  it,  I  will  not  buy.” 

^R.WDFATHKR  was  a  gcxxl  retailer.  Grandfather 
"  was  a  sane  retailer.  For  some  seventy  years  in  a  small 
Indiana  town.  Grandfather’s  ideas  were  requested  and  re¬ 
spected.  His  life  was  devoted  to  making  his  sons  and  his 
sons’  sons  into  gcxxl  retailers  and  gcxxl  men. 

.\fter  several  years  of  experience  before,  during,  and  after 
the  war,  one  of  those  grandsons  is  beginning  to  wonder  if 
the  years  before  were  not,  perhaps,  wasted. 

In  Grandfather’s  store,  a  department  store  in  a  county 
seat  town,  people  found  what  they  wanted  .  .  .  when  they 
wanted  it.  Grandfather  didn’t  believe  in  offices.  His  place 
was  “on  the  flcx)r”  with  his  customers.  He  knew  them  .  ,  . 
their  families  .  .  .  their  wants  .  .  .  their  problems.  The 
customer  then  was  the  BOSS. 

Today,  against  a  dizzy,  whirling,  economic  backdrop,  the 
small  town  stores  find  that  the  BOSS  is  back.  She’s  kncKking 
at  our  dcx)rs,  pleading  for  a  return  to  normalcy,  for  a  return 
to  an  economy  that  serves  her  rather  than  a  minority  of 
short-sighted  men. 

While  I  was  in  the  Navy,  my  wife  (a  former  kindergarten 
teacher  with  no  retail  experience)  ran  our  store.  All  during 
the  closing  months  of  the  war,  all  the  way  back  across  the 


Facitic,  1  planned  and  dreamed.  My  wife  could  go  home 
to  our  two  youngsters  .  .  .  these  are  the  “brands”  I  want 
in  the  store  .  .  .  these  are  the  {xilicies  that  we  will  adopt. 
Things  will  be  easier  and  life  will  be  pleasant  .  .  .  again  I 
will  have  a  chance  to  serve  my  friends.  They  are  my  friends, 
you  know,  because  I  know  nearly  all  of  them.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  meet  some  of  them. 

Dr.  George,  our  dcKtor  and  surgeon,  was  in  the  Army. 
At  the  club  the  other  day  he  asked:  “Why  did  you  advise 
my  wife  to  buy  cotton  dresses  in  January?  Why  can’t  she 
get  them  in  the  summer,  when  she  needs  them?”  Makes 
sense,  doesn’t  it?  Would  he  ask  to  be  called  in  January  for 
a  June  appendectomy? 

Take  Jack  .  .  .  since  his  return  from  service,  he  has 
worked  on  a  newspaper.  Somehow  his  $50  per  week  doesn’t 
quite  stretch  far  enough.  That  isn’t  a  new  story  to  any  of 
us.  But  Jack  asks  me  why  .  .  .  why  .  .  .  why?  I  could  show 
him  my  bcx>ks  ...  it  is  all  there  in  black  and  white  .  .  . 
Grandfather  paid  $30  per  dozen  for  an  article  and  sold  the 
unit  for  $3.98.  Tcxlay,  I’m  paying  from  $30  to  $36  per 
dozen  and  offering  the  unit  for  $3.98.  But  Jack  and  his  wife 
know  that  for  the  $3.98  they  do  not  get  value  received. 
With  today’s  rent  and  food  bills,  their  $3.98  purchases  must, 
of  necessity,  be  carefully  rationed.  After  Jack,  Bill,  Harry, 
John,  and  all  the  others  ask  “Why  .  .  ..why  .  .  .  why?”  isn’t 
it  time  we  asked  ourselves  the  same  question? 

The  time  now  is  April  first.  Consumer  resistance  is  being 
encountered  more  and  more  daily.  My  buyers  rejjeat  the 
same  refrain  . .  .  “Price  . . .  Price  .  . .  Price.”  After  struggling 
through  a  spring  season  that,  for  the  most  independent  store 
owners  has  been  a  battle  of  nerves,  our  minds  begin  to 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Perched  precariously  on  a  third-floor  fire  escape  of 
the  old  Constitution  Building  (in  the  left  fore, 
grtmnd)  which  Rich’s  recently  purchased,  the 
photographer  turns  his  camera  southward  to  make 
this  impressive  picture  of  the  glass-enclosed  bridge 
which  spans  Forsyth  Street  to  connect  Rich’s  Main 
Store  ufith  the  new  glass-fronted  Store  for  Homes. 


lOH’S  PW  STORE 
FOR  HONES 


The  Atlanta  store’s  $7  million  building  expansion  project 
has  been  completed  in  four  stages.  The  street  Hoor,  devoted 
to  housewares,  opened  in  September  last  year.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  the  plaza  floor,  temporarily  occupied  by  toys  and 
playthings,  in  October.  The  second  floor,  designed  for  china, 
linen,  domestics,  gifts  and  glassware,  made  its  debut  on 
March  1.  The  final  stage  embracing  three  floors,  devoted  to 
furniture,  furnishings,  the  Connoisseur  Galleries,  and  in¬ 
terior  decorating  department,  was  finished  March  29.  In  this 
final  move  the  plaza  floor  became  the  Amusement  Division, 
with  a  range  of  merchandise  from  simplest  playthings  to 
Steinway  pianos.  On  top  of  the  new  six-story  building  is 
a  recreation  roof  for  Rich’s  employees. 


TO  MAIN  BUILDING 


★ 

Green  plantirtgs  line  each  side  of  each  floor  of  the 
great  bridge.  This  is  the  fifth  floor,  with  a  display 
of  terrace  and  patio  furniture.  Molla  cast  alumi¬ 
num  and  wrought  iron  are  featured,  and  group, 
ings  from  Bradley  Lawrence  and  Campbell.  The 
display  is  brilliant  with  color — sun  yellow,  tur- 
eptmse  blue,  Pompeian  pink  and  thistle. 


★ 


This  is  the  Floor  of  Gracious  Living,  where  com¬ 
plete  price  and  quality  lines  in  dinnerware,  glass¬ 
ware,  gifts,  boudoir  fittings  and  linens  are  housed 
in  correlated  shops.  Display  fixtures  provide 
unique  visibility  for  merchandise. 
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UPPER  LEFT:  The  Carpet  Shop  shotus 
samples  of  every  color  and  pattern  oj 
broadloom  in  stock.  Colors  are  correlated 
with  upholstery  and  draperies.  Rich’s  has 
added  eight  special  colors  of  its  own  to 
stock  shades.  This  department  also  mer¬ 
chandises  a  complete  line  of  linoleum 
offers  a  custom-design  service. 

UPPER  RIGHT:  Bobby  sox  customers 
pnd  a  line  of  listening  booths  in  the  rec¬ 
ord  section.  Music  is  piped  from  a  central 
control  player. 

Mounted  on  pedestals,  or  set  against  a 
background  of  navy  blue  felt,  the  Steuben 
glass  collection  sparkles  like  a  room  of 
diamonds.  The  room  was  designed  by 
John  Gates,  vice  president  of  Steuben’s 
Itu. 
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LOWER  LEFT:  The  new  copyrighted 
setting  used  for  Rich’s  china  display.  The 
collection  numbers  161  patterns,  unth 
every  outstaruiing  line  included. 


LOWER  RIGHT:  Headquarters  for  the 
solution  of  customers’  small  homefumish- 
ings  problems.  There  is  no  charge  for  this 
advisory  service  by  trained  decorators. 
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Merchandising  Our  Profit  System 


By  John  J.  Kavanagh 

General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress.  NRDGA 


Misconceptions  and  half-truths  have  become  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  and  to  millions  the  word  “profits”  has  come  to  have  an  evil 
connotation.  It  is  time  for  complete,  eloquent  and  honest  explanations 

of  the  purpose  of  profits  in  our  economic  system.  As  the  author  points 
out  nobody  is  better  qualified  than  the  retailer  to  make  these  explana¬ 
tions  and  nobody  has  a  greater  responsibility  for  the  preservation  of  our 
system  of  free  enterprise. 


^■’’HE  greatest  challenge  to  the  retail 

profession  today  does  not  arise  out 
of  problems  of  exp>enses,  inventory, 
productivity,  the  narrowing  gross  mar¬ 
gin,  working  capital  or  financing. 
There  is  a  laiger  test  of  our  capabili¬ 
ties.  It  is  the  challenge  of  our  resp)on- 
sibility  for  free  enterprise. 

The  orbit  of  collectivism,  with  its 
consequent  subjugation  of  human 
freedom,  has  rapidly  expanded  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II— a  war 
fought  to  establish  the  Atlantic  Chart¬ 
er  and  the  four  freedoms  for  all  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth.  The  United  States 
is  truly  an  oasis  for  free  enterprise, 
where  private  incentives  and  the  basic 
spiritual  forces  shaping  our  destiny 
still  prevail.  But  even  in  our  own  land 
some  are  asking  the  question,  are  the 
free  markets  of  our  country  living  on 
borrowed  time? 

Foreign  propaganda  is  telling  the 
world  that  our  system  is  doomed;  that 
only  time  is  needed  to  prove  the  su¬ 
periority  of  the  forces  of  collectivism. 
It  is  said  throughout  £urof>e  that  a 
depression  in  American  business  is 
inevitable. 

Historically,  at  least,  the  enemies  of 
free  enterprise  have  the  weight  of  sta¬ 
tistical  evidence  to  prove  their  {X)int. 
Since  1793  we  have  had  over  58  major 
fluctuations  of  the  business  cycle. 
From  1900  we  have  had  18  periods  of 
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prosperity  and  depressions  or  reces¬ 
sions.  Since  1927,  we  have  exjierienced 
two  of  the  world’s  greatest  booms  and 
the  world’s  most  devastating  and  pain¬ 
ful  depression.  The  classical  econo¬ 
mists  can  emphasize  that  these  business 
fluctuations  are  necessary  adjustments 
to  effect  a  new  equilibrium  in  the  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  forces.  They  lose  sight 
of  the  truth  that  often  a  great  deal 
more  takes  place  than  a  mere  adjust¬ 
ment  of  economic  laws.  Large  masses 
of  unemployed  people,  business  fail¬ 
ures,  and  idle  plants  create  serious 
social  upheavals,  clamorous  demands 
for  the  replacement  of  individual  free 
enterprise  by  government  controls  and 
government  ownership. 

Business  statesmanship  will  reject 
the  negative  philosophy  of  the  inevit¬ 
ability  of  depressions  and  “maturity 
of  markets’’.  It  will  keep  free  enter¬ 
prise  as  invulnerable  to  attack  as  is 
humanly  possible.  Freedom  demands 
a  vigorous  free  enterprise.  To  achieve 
this  purpose  is  the  challenge  to  all 
business. 

Misconceptions  and  half  truths  are 
the  hidden  cancer  of  capitalism.  It  is 
a  factual  premise  that  most  individu¬ 
als  in  and  out  of  business  do  not  have 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  purf>ose 
of  profits  in  our  economy.  Further¬ 
more,  practically  every  reliable  public 
opinion  poll  has  established  miscon¬ 


ceptions  on  the  part  of  employees  and 
the  public  as  to  the  amount  of  profits 
retained  by  business. 

The  majority  of  people  believe  that 
big  business  is  making  net  profits  of 
35  per  cent  or  more  on  sales.  The  fan 
is  that  official  data  taken  from  tax  re 
turns  over  the  years  1919-1943  show 
the  average  net  profit  has  been  only 
4.3  cents  on  the  sales  dollar.  A  recent 
Controllers’  Congress  survey  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  operating  results  for  the 
year  1947,  involving  sales  of  two  and 
a  quarter  billion  dollars,  indicated  a 
typical  net  profit  of  4.1  per  cent  of 
sales.  A  study  completed  recently  by 
the  National  City  Bank  reflects  a  net 
profit  of  7.1  per  cent  on  sales  for  1257 
manufacturing  corporations  for  last 
year. 

How  many  people  clearly  under 
stand  that  these  corprorate  profits  in 
elude  price  appreciation  on  inventor 
ies  and  that  they  are  prior  to  dividends 
on  equity  capital  invested  in  plant  and 
equipment?  How  much  knowledge  is 
there  of  the  fact  that  in  a  period  of 
inflation  the  risk  of  business  is  great; 
that  large  working  capital  funds  are 
required;  that  the  cost  of  corporate 
living  itself  is  very  high;  and  that  the 
purchasing  prower  of  the  dollar  de¬ 
pletes  corporate  income  just  as  it 
depletes  real  personal  income?  This 
(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Even  the  shapeliest  legs  become  magically  enhanced  when  the 
wearer’s  hosiery  is  finished  with  DuraBeau  .  .  .  because  such 
hosiery  is  not  only  ultra-sheer,  smoky  dull,  crystal  clear,  and 
delicately  soft, — but  it  is  also  more  resistant  to  runs,  snags 
and  spots  .  .  .  thus  gives  "miles  more  wear."  DuraBeau  Fin¬ 
ishes  impan  the  famous  "him  of  beauty — plus  proteaion." 


Mfrs.  of  ToxtHo  Soaps,  Softonors,  Oib,  FinisKos  •  Collins  & 
Wostmorolond  Sts.,  Philo.  34,  Po.  •  St.  Cothorinos,  Ont.,  Con. 
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um  m  TRANSiCTIOiS 


By  Ralph  S.  Reiner 

Vice  President  and  General  Merchandise  Manager, 
Reiner’s  Department  Store,  Steubenville,  Ohio 

What’s  ym  KeactioH? 

Every  quota-bonus  plan  has  its  own  head¬ 
aches,  and  as  far  as  administration  goes,  this 
idea  is  no  exception.  But  if  dollar  incentives 
work  at  all,  Ralph  Reiner’s  plan,  which  takes 
into  account  the  number  of  transactions  a 
salesperson  handles,  should  help  to  increase 
unit  volume.  Reiner  is  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  his  family’s  store,  which  is  the  second 
largest  in  its  trading  area. 


IJ^E’RE  all  searching  for  a  means 
^  of  increasing  sales  productivity 
in  terms  of  units.  And  we  all  know 
that  sp>ecial  effort  requires  a  special 
incentive. 

Why  not  add  to  the  existing  dollar 
volume  bonus  plans  an  additional 
compensation  for  the  completion  of  a 
daily  quota  of  transactions?  This 
would  be  a  definite  sum  of  money  per 
transaction  w’hich  would,  of  course, 
vary  in  amount  between  departments. 
I  believe  it  might  solve  the  pressing 
problem  of  how  to  increase  unit  sales 
in  the  retail  store. 

The  details  of  such  a  plan  remain, 
of  course,  the  problem  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  store  and  department  involved. 
Its  main  advantage  is  that  it  would 
spur  the  employees  to  suggestively  sell 
other  units,  and  help  avoid  “the  wait¬ 
ing  period’’  sometimes  encountered  by 
would-be  customers  as  they  come  into 
the  department. 


The  grave  limitation  imf>osed  by 
the  existing  percentage-of-dollar-vol- 
ume  plan  is  that  the  extra  compensa¬ 
tion  allows  for  a  certain  lag  in  acquir¬ 
ing  extra  unit  sales.  Human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  most  salespeople  per¬ 
form  their  function  perfunctorily. 
Naturally,  each  would  like  to  run  a 
big  book— but  they  usually  follow  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  which  means 
garnering  the  highest  dollar  sales  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  minimum  of  effort. 

Experience  proves  that  in  most 
stores  employees  with  large  followings 
seldom,  if  ever,  wait  on  “transient” 
customers,  particularly  in  ready-to- 
wear.  .\s  a  rule  the  customer  must  be 
one  of  the  chosen  “clan”  before  the 
older  salesperson  will  exjiend  effort; 
or  in  other  departments  clerks  prefer 
to  hang  around  and  converse  in 
groups  before  reluctantly  caring  for 
the  customer.  It  is  the  extra  bonus  of 
effort  that  the  foregoing  plan  wishes 


to  stimulate. 

With  store  management  thinking 
gradually  going  over  to  a  unit  basis, 
why  can’t  the  wage  incentive  system 
incorporate  these  benefits  along  with 
the  advantages  of  the  existing  system? 
In  balancing  out  the  results  the  store 
may  add  to  the  variable  expenses 
temf)orarily  but  in  the  end  it  would 
fje  beneficial  to  store  profits. 

To  consider  an  example,  suppose 
a  salesperson  on  a  one  per  cent  com¬ 
mission  basis  after  a  weekly  quota  of 
$200  averages  $600  sales  per  week. 
Her  weekly  bonus  under  the  straight 
percentage  of  dollar  volume  method 
is  $4.  Transactions  in  this  case  are 
totally  ignored— at  a  time  when  we 
must  sell  more  units  instead  of  less  if 
we  are  to  make  a  profit  when  the  price 
bcx>m  has  evaporated,  and  if  we  are, 
furthermore,  to  take  up  the  slack  in 
the  huge  prcxiuctive  plant  we  built  up 
in  the  past  war  years. 

If,  in  the  above  example,  the  aver¬ 
age  unit  sale  is  $15,  the  salesperson 
averages  40  transactions  per  week  or 
something  less  than  seven  per  day.  To 
give  this  person  10  cents  per  transac¬ 
tion  besides  the  existing  percentage 
of  dollar  volume  would  double  her 
bonus,  but  it  is  believed  it  would  ma¬ 
terially  aid  in  developing  additional 
sales  effort.  Moreover,  it  would  tend 
to  equalize  or  at  least  not  handicap 
the  clerk  who  handles  low  end  cus¬ 
tomers;  relieve  the  store  of  the  em¬ 
barrassing  “brush  off”  the  low  end 
customer  sometimes  receives  when  the 
clerk  notices  a  customer  examining 
,  higher  priced  merchandise  or  sees  one 
of  her  friends  come  into  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Most  important,  it  would  in¬ 
still  the  habit  of  unit  thinking  in  the 
salespeople.  Finally,  it  would  provide 
management  w'ith  additional  unit  con¬ 
trol  information,  which  should  be 
beneficial  to  the  sales  budget. 
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Here's  why  Palm  Beach 


is  First 


•  •  • 


Year  after  Year  I 


You  sell  Palm  Beach  suits  faster — more 
profitably — because  no  other  lightweight 
clothing  has  so  big  a  consumer  demand. 
Not  mere  "acceptance,”  but  demand  built 
by  years  of  product-performance  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  You  get  fine  fit,  exclu¬ 
sive  uiloring  features  that  lower  alteration 
costs.  The  Goodall  80  year  textile  know¬ 
how.  The  value  that  helps  you  meet  chain 
store  competition.  These  and  a  dozen  more 
you  know,  all  adding  up  to  added  profits. 

Your  customers  keep  coming  back  asking 
for  more  Palm  Beach  suits  because  they 
get  more  for  their  money.  And  they  get 
superiorities  that  you  can  demonstrate: 
"22%  cooler,”  patented  contour  collar, 
pucker-proof  edges,  serged  seams,  no 
"heat  trap”  pads,  no  heavy  inner  linings — 
and  washable,  too.  Yes,  it’s  no  wonder 
Palm  Beach  is  first,  year  after  year! 


NO  "HEAT  TRAP”  PADS!  POROUS  WEAVE 
NO  HEAVY  INNER  LININGS!  IS  22%  COOLER! 


if  TIME-TESTED  DEPENDABILITY 
if  SMOOTHER,  SOFTER 


if  WASHABLE 

if  BASE  OF  ANGORA  MOHAIR 


Ooodall  Company 


^RcfUMcred  Trademark,  Goodall*Saaford,  Inc 
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ressorMotor  Lnit  \ 


THAT 


The  compressor  is  the  heart  of  an  air  condi¬ 
tioning  system,  whether  it  be  a  “packaged" 
imit  like  the  Westinghouse  Unitaire,  or  a 
large,  custom-built  installation  for  hospital, 
theatre,  bank,  ofiBce  building  or  factory.  That 
is  why  Westinghouse,  having  created  the 
first  hermetically-sealed  compressor  for  air 
conditioning,  has  continued  to  perfect  this 
important  development  during  the  past  12 
years.  The  result  of  this  leadership  is  the 
Life-Line  Compressor- Motor  unit,  which 
places  Westinghouse  air  conditioning  far 
ahead  in  economical,  trouble-free  service. 


Equally  important 
house  air  conditioning 
less  of  size,  is  made  to  woi^ 
coordination  with  every  other  part. 
Westinghouse  builds  all  of  the  im 
components  that  make  up  an  air  condi 
ing  installation  unit  or  custom-built  system. 
So  specify  Westinghouse  —  you  can’t  buy 
more  dependable  air  conditioning.  Call  your 
nearest  Westinghouse  air  conditioning  dis¬ 
tributor,  or  write  to  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation,  Sturtevant  Division,  18  Read- 
ville  Ave.,  Hyde  Park,  Boston  36,  Mass. 


AA^stinghouse 
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Air  Conditioning 


J-800S6 


STOR  I  s 
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Retail  Wage  and  Hour  Exemptions 


This  is  the  text  of  the  brief  Mr.  Hahn 
presented  before  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  last 
month.  It  asks  for  continued  exemp¬ 
tion  of  the  retail  industry  from  Fed¬ 
eral  wage  and  hour  regulation  and 
for  clarification  of  the  exemption  to 
prevent  its  distortion  in  administra¬ 
tive  practice  and  rulings. 

^T^HE  retail  trade  particularly  desires 
to  call  the  attention  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  to  certain  phases  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  which  have  to 
do  with  the  sjjecific  exemption  for  in¬ 
trastate  retailing  and  servicing  which 
the  Congress  wrote  into  the  act  at  the 
time  of  its  passage.  The  retail  exemp¬ 
tion  is  contained  in  Section  13(a)(2) 
of  the  existing  law  which  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Section  13(a)— The  provisions 
of  Section  6  (minimum  wage)  and 
7  (maximum  hours)  shall  not  ap¬ 
ply  with  respect  to  .  .  .  (2)  any 
employee  engaged  in  any  retail  or 
service  establishment  the  greater 
part  of  whose  selling  or  servicing 
is  in  intrastate  commerce.” 

We  wish  to  present  argument  for 
the  retention  and  further  clarification 
of  this  exemption  and,  in  doing  so,  we 
wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  long  has  been  on  record  as  believ¬ 
ing  that  where  circumstances  make  it 
desirable  to  have  legislation  establish¬ 
ing  reasonable  maximum  hours  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  minimum  wages,  such 
legislation,  because  of  the  inherent 
local  and  intrastate  nature  of  retail¬ 
ing,  is  properly  within  the  province  of 
these  states  and  not  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  the  essence 
of  my  presentation  today. 

Among  the  prop>osed  bills  before  the 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  amending 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  are  some 
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By  Lew 

President.  National  Retail 


which  would  emasculate  the  exemp¬ 
tion  for  intrastate  retailing  and  servic¬ 
ing  by  limiting  its  application  to  those 
retail  and  service  enterprises  “having 
not  more  than  three  retail  establish¬ 
ments  and  having  a  total  annual  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales  of  not  more  than 
$300,000.” 

The  adoption  of  such  legislation  by 
the  Congress  would  impose  a  system  of 
discriminatory  federal  control  over  re¬ 
tailing  which  not  only  is  not  necessary' 
but  would  be,  in  our  opinion,  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  rights  of  the  states  to 
exercise  control  over  business  within 
the  state.**** 

Sales  Volume  Irrelevant 

The  magnitude  of  sales  volume  in 
itself  does  not  determine  whether  or 
not  business  enterprise  is  intrastate  or 
interstate.  The  growth  of  a  retail  store 
to  impressive  sales  volume  merely  re¬ 
flects  the  extent  to  which  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  has  liked  its  service  and 
come  to  depend  upon  it  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  its  needs.  Because  the  store 
has  successfully  discharged  its  function 
in  no  way  detracts  from  its  intrastate 
character,  or  justifies  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  in  assuming  controls  over  it 
which  rightly  belong  to  the  state. 

It  may  frequently  happen  that  a 
specialty  shop  concentrating  on  the 
sale  of  millinfery,  or  some  other  single 
line  of  goods,  may  do  an  annual  vol¬ 
ume  of  $200,000,  while  a  similar  de¬ 
partment  in  a  department  store  next 
door  to  it  may  secure  only  a  substan¬ 
tially  lower  sales  volume.  Yet  under 
this  proposal  the  department  store 
would  be  discriminated  against  in 
competition  by  being  held  subject  to 
regulations  as  to  wages  and  hours. 

When  it  originally  enacted  the 
Wage  and  Hour  law.  Congress  defi¬ 
nitely  recognized  the  local  and  intra¬ 
state  character  of  retailing  by  includ¬ 
ing  a  specific  exemption  for  such  busi- 
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nesses.  If  you  will  refer  to  the  debatr 
in  Congress  while  the  legislation  was 
under  consideration,  you  will  find  it 
was  definitely  stated  by  various  legisla 
tors  urging  its  passage  that  “retail 
establishments  are  absolutely  out  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill,  they  are  ex 
empted.”**** 

Retail  Hours 

The  business  hours  of  retail  stores¬ 
unlike  those  in  industry— are  dictated 
and  controlled  by  the  reqtiircinentsof 
the  stores’  customers.  In  order  to  per¬ 
form  their  economic  function  properly 
they  must  be  ready  to  sell  gotxls  when 
the  public  wishes  to  buy.  It  should  be 
recognized  that  the  buying  habits  and 
needs  of  the  public  vary  greatly  in 
different  areas  and  whatever  the  situ¬ 
ation  may  be  in  a  particular  area,  the 
stores  must  conform.  This  is  amply 
attested  by  any  analysis  of  store  hours 
in  different  sections  and  even  by  varia¬ 
tions  by  tyjres  of  stores  within  the 
same  area.  These  variations  are  dic¬ 
tated  by  consumers,  the  customen  to 
whom  the  store  sells.  Most  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  open  six  days  per  week. 
Some  remain  open  48  hours,  while 
others  remain  open  50  or  52  hours. 
In  many  places  it  is  necessary  for  such 
stores  to  keep  open  one,  or  more,  even¬ 
ings  per  week  in  order  to  provide  ade¬ 
quate  facilities  for  the  public  to  doits 
shopping.  This  is  especially  true  of 
small  neighborhcxxl  stores  in  larger 
cities  and  in  small  and  rural  communi¬ 
ties.  Serving  the  population  of  a  wide 
area  of  argricultural  workers  usually 
entails  keeping  open  Saturday  even¬ 
ings,  the  time  when  farm  families  find 
it  most  convenient  to  do  their  shop- 
ping. 

Naturally,  the  time  which  stores 
find  it  necessary  to  keep  open  has  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  work  hours 
of  their  employees.  In  order  to  do 
business  and  serve  the  public  properly, 
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OVERHEARD  BETWEEN  AN  ARCHITECT  AND  A  STORE  OWNERt 


No- completion  time,  not  starting  time,  that  counts! 


“Your  store  can’t  pay  off  until  the  customers  walk 

in.  Build  with  steel  floors  and  your  finish  time  is 

much,  much  sooner.  With  any  material,  you  have  to  allow 

time  for  demolition  and  excavation.  By  that  time,  your 

steel  is  ready.  And  then,  steel  Q-Floors  knock 

20  to  30%  off  construction  time. 

“Look  at  this  model.  The  steel  Q-Floor  is  dry,  noncom¬ 
bustible,  clean.  It  goes  up  as  fast  as  the  frame.  No  forms,  no 
falsework.  Two  men  can  lay  32  sq.  ft.  of  Q-Floor  in  half  a 
minute  and  it  immediately  becomes  a  dry,  dust-free  working 
platform.  Even  in  freezing  weather,  work  speeds  along,  not  delayed 
by  wet  materials. 

“This  is  just  the  first  reason  for  Q-Floors.  Think  of  the  electrical 
availability.  After  all,  you’re  investing  for  thirty,  forty,  fifty 
years.  What  a  builder  sometimes  forgets  is,  floors  are  what  his 
store  is  for.  Even  though  the  floor  is  a  small  fraction  of  total 
cost,  floor  space  is  where  the  income  comes  from.  It  should  be 
alive  with  tubes,  pipes,  wires,  the  earning  arteries  of  a  structure. 
You  don’t  want  hardened  arteries  like  a  monolithic  slab.  That’s 
for  tombstones. 

“See  how  the  steel  cells  of  Q-Floor  are  crossed  over  by 
raceways  for  carrying  wires  of  every  conceivable  electrical 
service.  This  is  your  as.surance  that  your  investment  will  stay 
modern  despite  future  increased  electrical  demands.  You  can  put 
an  outlet  on  any  six-inch  area  of  the  exposed  floor.  It  literally 
takes  only  a  few  minutes.  Floor  layouts  are  permanently 
flexible.  Alterations  tremendously  simplified.  It  saves  a 
huge  amount  of  money  over  the  years. 

“And  the  Q-Floors  themselves  cost  less  than  the  carpet 
that  covers  them. 

“Mister,  there  is  no  reason  for  not  having  Q-Floors." 


Writ*  for  tho  simpio  facts. 

H.  H.  ROBERTSON  COMPANY 
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a  store  must  be  adequately  staffed. 
The  flow  of  customer  traffic  normally 
is  uneven  and  frequently  unpredict¬ 
able,  but  the  stores  must  be  prepared 
to  serve  whenever  called  upon  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  public’s  wants.  Some  stores 
because  of  their  shorter  open  hours 
find  it  possible  to  establish  an  em¬ 
ployee  work  week  of  40  hours  and,  in 
some  cases,  have  a  five-day  employees’ 
work  week.  The  great  majority  of 
stores,  however,— and  this  is  especially 
true  of  smaller  stores— find  it  necessary 
to  have  longer  work  weeks  for  their 
f>eople,  because  of  the  necessity  to  keep 
their  stores  open  longer  for  public 
convenience.  Employee  work  schedules 
of  42,  44  and  48  hours  are  common  to 
many  department  stores  and  specialty 
stores.  These  schedules  exist  for  one 
reason  only— the  stores  must  meet  the 
demands  of  the  public.**** 

If  then,  because  of  hasty  action  by 
Congress,  legislation  is  enacted  con¬ 
taining  provisions  which  some  federal 
bureaucrat  can  torture  into  conferring 
ujx)n  himself  authority  to  control  all 
those  important  factors  which  concern 
the  habits  and  needs  of  millions  of  in¬ 
dividual  citizens  in  their  local  commu¬ 
nities,  the  result  will  be  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  conditions  which  do  not  prop¬ 
erly  integrate  the  people’s  desires  with 
the  vital  needs  of  agriculture  and  other 
industrial  production.  What  will  the 
results  be?  Will  retail  stores  be  forced 
out  of  business?  Generally,  the  answer 
is  definitely  not.  Some  of  the  smaller 
stores  may  have  to  drop  out,  bujt^,  by 
and  large,  retaij  stores  will  adapt 
themselves  to  the  circumstances  which 
your  legislation  creates.  The  net  re¬ 
sult  will  be  that  you  will  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  increasing  the  cost  of  doing 
business  and  this  will  be  passed  on  to 
the  public.  It  seems  incredible  that 
you  men  in  Congress— knowing  the  ex¬ 
isting  public  dissatisfaction  over  the 
present  price  level— should  even  con¬ 
sider  seriously  for  one  moment  mov¬ 
ing  into  these  local  situations  to  force 
substantially  increased  costs  on  local 
retailers  who  can  do  nothing  other 
than  pass  them  on  to  the  public. 

Retail  Weekly  Wages 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  in  those 
states  which  have  enacted  minimum 
wage  laws  applying  to  retailers,  the 
state  legislators,  who  are  much  closer 
to  these  local  conditions  than  Congress 


can  be,  have  imposed  upon  the  stores 
regulation  of  hours  only  for  women 
and  minors.  This  is  true  generally 
with  only  one  or  two  exceptions.  In 
most  of  these  state  laws  there  is  no 
limitation  of  hours  for  male  employ¬ 
ees  and,  in  the  case  of  women  and 
minors  the  required  limit  usually  is  a 
48-hour  work  week.  This  commonly 
has  been  accepted  as  the  maximum 
period  compatible  with  health  and 
welfare  standards. 

The  local  character  of  the  retail  and 
service  trades  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  variation  in  minimum  wage  rates 
to  be  found  in  the  different  state  laws. 
The  differences  are  mainly  based  upK>n 
variations  in  the  cost-of-living  factors. 
Likewise  it  should  be  noted  that  where 
minimum  wage  rates  have  been  set  by 
state  laws,  it  has  been  customary  to 
establish  a  weekly  rather  than  an  hour¬ 
ly  rate.  This  is  a  recognition  of  the 
prevailing  compensation  practices  of 
the  stores  as  well  as  the  fact  that,  re¬ 
tail  employment,  for  the  most  part,  is 
continuous  throughout  the  year.  It, 
therefore,  will  be  recognized  that  wage 
rates  imposed  at  the  state  level  on  a 
weekly  wage  basis,  have  a  much  more 
significant  relation  as  a  cost-of-living 
factor  than  hourly  wage  rates  paid  by 
industry.  In  industry  the  flow  of  work, 
and  the  resulting  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities,  are  much  less  certain  and  less 
constant.  The  result  is  that  retailing 
provides  much  greater  security  of  a 
lull  year’s  employment  for  a  substan¬ 
tial  majority  of  its  employees  than  do 
the  interstate  industries  to  which  the 
P'air  Labor  Standards  Act  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  apply. 

This  factor  should  not  be  ignored. 
State  minimum  wage  laws  recognized 
the  differential.  It  demonstrates  the 
essential  difference  in  the  character  of 
retail  operation  as  compared  with  the 
producing  industries  and  re-affirms  the 
principle  previously  established  by 
Congress,  that  where  regulation  of 
wage  rates  and  working  conditions  is 
necessary  for  retail  and  service  estab¬ 
lishments  in  intrastate  trade,  such  reg¬ 
ulation  properly  should  be  applied  at 
the  state  level. 

To  meet  this  condition,  which  the 
Congress  recognized  when  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  was  enacted  in 
1938,  a  specific  exemption  of  retail 
and  service  establishments,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  whose  selling  or  servicing  was 


in  intrastate  commerce,  was  plated  in 
the  Act.  If  the  Administrator  of  thai 
Act  had  respected  that  provision  I 
probably  should  not  be  taking  youi 
time  this  morning.  Because  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  however,  seems  to  have  i 
largely  disregarded  this  exemption  I 
provision,  we  are  here  asking  that  it 
be  re-affirmed  and  clarified  so  that  | 
hereafter  there  can  be  no  question  ai  i 
to  the  intent  of  the  Congress.* •••  i 

Too  frequently,  administrative  nil- 
ings  have  been  legislative  in  character 
and  have  had  the  effect  of  so  (  hanging 
the  substance  of  the  exemption  grant 
ed  in  the  Act  that  retailers,  large  and 
small,  are  uncertain  as  to  which  ol  j 
their  employees  are  covered  and  which 
are  exempt.  Administrative  rulings 
over  the  period  during  which  the  Act 
has  been  in  effect  have  attempted  to 
bring  more  and  more  special  classes 
of  retail  employees  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Act,  contrary,  as  we  believe.  [ 
to  the  expressed  intent  of  the  Congress,  j 

Defining  an  “Establishment”  [ 

The  greatest  confusion  arises  Irom  [ 
Administrative  interpretations  of  the  i 
term  retail  “establishment.”  We  be-  j 
lieve  Congress  intended  “establish 
ment”  to  mean  the  entire  body  of  em¬ 
ployees,  but  Administrative  rulings 
have  reduced  this  to  mean  only  an 
individual  building,  or  single  physical 
plant.  The  unreasonableness  of  this  ' 
interpretation  is  indicated  by  rulings  t 
of  the  Administrator  to  the  effect  that 
if  a  store  uses  a  separate  building  for  | 
its  warehouse,  then  such  building  is  j 
held  to  be  a  separate  “establishment".  I 
and  some,  or  all,  of  the  employees 
working  therein  may  be  subject  to  the 
wage  and  hour  provisions  of  the  Act. 
Such  rulings,  of  course,  completely 
ignore  the  fact  that  these  employees  > 
are  hired  through  the  same  employ-  | 
inent  facilities  and  procedure,  are  paid  [ 
by  the  same  employer,  and  are  subject  j 
to  the  same  direction  and  personnel  | 
policies  as  all  other  employees  of  the  I 
business.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  J 
warehouse  operation  is  conducted  | 
within  the  store  building  itself,  then  ; 
these  service  employees  are  held  to  be  j 
retail  employees  and  so  are  exempt,  i 
If  the  warehouse  is  across  the  street  r 
but  connected  with  the  selling  build¬ 
ing  by  a  tunnel,  or  a  bridge,  it  may  be  , 
considered  as  part  of  the  retail 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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UNDERWOOD  SUNDSTRAND  Machine 


Get  your  totals  .  .  .  your  basic  facts  .  .  .  faster 
with  an  Underwood  Sundstrand  Adding- 
Figuring  Machine. 

For  this  machine  is  equipped  with  the  world's 
fastest  keyboard.  Notice,  there  are  only  10  figur¬ 
ing  keys  .  .  .  concentrated  under  the  finger  tips  of 
one  hand. 

Even  untrained  operators  acquire  a  swift,  sure 
"touch”  method  after  just  a  few  minutes’  practice. 
And,  because  their  fingers  know  this  keyboard, 
operators  keep  their  eyes  on  their  work.  No  dis¬ 
tracting  head  swinging  from  work  sheets  back  to 
machine. 

Fingers  ripple  smoothly  .  .  .  quickly  setting  up 
numerals,  producing  totals,  sub-totals,  and  credit 
balances.  You  get  accuracy  and  save  precious  min- 

stores 


utes  .  .  .  minutes  that  add  up  to  More  Productwe 
Hours. 

You’ll  be  delighted  with  the  versatility  of 
Underwood  Sundstrand  Adding-Figuring 
Machines.  The  Portable  Electric  model  shown 
here  will  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide. 

Call  your  nearest  Underwood  representative 
for  a  full  demonstration  today! 


Underwood  Corporation 

Adding  Machines  .  .  .  Accounting  Machines  .  .  .  Typewriters  .  .  . 
Carbon  Paper  .  .  .  Ribbons  and  other  Supplies 
On*  Park  Av*nu*  N*w  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Underwood  Limited,  I3S  Victoria  Street,  Toronto  1,  Canada 

Sales  and  Service  Everywhere  f  194S 


By  Leonard  F.  Moni^eon 

Manager,  Smaller  Stores  Division 


i^NCE  a  year  everybody  at  the 
W.  W.  Mertz  Co.  of  Torrington, 
Conn.,  appears  to  go  mad.  But  it  is 
a  calculated  madness,  which  results  in 
a  sales  volume  three  times  larger  than 
any  other  day’s— including  the  Christ¬ 
mas  season. 

The  sales  event  which  produces  this 
lesult  is  known  as  Women’s  Day.  Five 
women  employees  take  over  the  store’s 
management,  Blling  the  posts  of 
president,  general  manager,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
temporarily  deposed  management,  and 
all  the  other  men  executives,  circulate 
through  the  store  in  fancy  costumes 
and  an  atmosphere  of  inspired  clown¬ 
ing.  This  year,  the  costume  theme 
was  “Way  Down  South  at  Mertz’’,  and 
the  get-ups  recreated  General  Lee  and 
an  assortment  of  colored  mammies. 
Southern  gentlemen  and  Confeder¬ 
ate  belles.  A  horse  got  into  the  act 
somehow— constructed  of  two  top  ex¬ 
ecutives,  and  led  by  a  clown.  These 
Lostumed  figures  roamed  the  store  all 
day  long,  led  by  Harry  Cleaveland, 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Holn.  es  &  Edwards  uses  a  mass 
market  approach  to  silverware  adver¬ 
tising.  Holmes  &  Eldwards  ads  are 
seen  by  more  women,  more  often,  in 
more  magazines  than  any  other  line 
of  silverplate.  This  means  ever-in¬ 
creasing  demand . . .  steady  turnover. 


The  exclusive  Sterling  Inlaid 
feature  gives  your  salespeople  an 
honest-to-goodness  sales  story— asure 
way  to  quick  profitable  sales.  Holmes 
&  Edwards  is  a  different,  finer  silver- 
plate  from  the  usual  extra-plated 
kinds  because  it  is  invisibly  inlaid 
with  two  blocks  of  sterling  silver  at 
backs  of  bowls  and  handles  of  most 
used  spoons  and  forks. 


These  keep  Holmes 

&  Eldwards  looking  lovelier  longer. 
Naturally  they  make  life-long  friends 
of  customers  who  buy  Holmes  & 
Edwards  from  you. 


Copyright  1948,  The  Iniernotionall Silver  Co.,  Holmei  & 
tapDrdf  Division,  Meriden,  Conn.  U.  S.  Pot.  Off. 
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store  president,  and  his  son  and  assist- 
ant,  Stuart  Cleaveland.  Every  custom¬ 
er  got  a  warm,  {lersonai  greeting,  with 
the  Cleavelands  displaying  a  inemorv 
for  names  that  .seems  to  be  the  pecu¬ 
liar  talent  of  smaller  store  owners. 

rhe  atmosphere  of  festivity  was 
heightened  by  the  playing  of  recorded 
music,  and  during  the  day  four  separ¬ 
ate  radio  programs  were  broadcast 
from  the  main  flcxsr  of  the  store. 

This  annual  event,  which  was  start 
ed  in  Torrington  eight  years  ago,  gets 
talked  about  most  because  of  the  fun 
that  accompanies  it.  But  the 


swarms 

of  jseople  who  come  in  from  miles 
around  are  brought  by  shrewd,  well- 
organized  promotion  and  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  s|>ecial  sales  values. 

Radio  Promotion.  For  a  month  be- 
lore  the  Women’s  Day  event,  spot  an¬ 
nouncements  are  used  regularly.  In 
addition,  the  sale  is  plugged  on  the 
store’s  daily  breakfast  radio  program. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  itself  an  unusual 
smaller  store  achievement.  It  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  young  Charles  A.  Hamilton, 
sales  promotion  manager,  and  his  tal¬ 
ented  wife,  and  is  actually  broadcast 
from  their  breakfast  table,  with  their 
two  young  children  figuring  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  proceedings. 

Newspaper  Promotion.  The  ads  start 
about  a  week  before  the  sale.  On  the 
day  before  Women’s  Day  this  year, 
Mertz  used  three  fidl  pages. 

Merchandising.  This  year  there  were 
about  10(»  promotional  items,  all 
brand  new  merchandise  bought  for 


ture  of  the  day  is  the  prize-giving. 
Customers  receive  a  coupon  for  each 
50  cents  worth  of  merchandise  pur¬ 
chased,  with  a  limit  of  20  coupons  for 
each  purchase.  At  the  end  of  the  day 
29  lucky  coupon  numbers  are  drawn 
from  a  barrel  by  a  prominent  person¬ 
ality  in  the  community.  The  29  prit® 
are  on  display  in  the  show'  windows. 
This  year  first  prize  was  a  washing  m*- 
chine:  second  a  woman’s  ensemble 
worth  SI 25. 


Top:  The  assttaU  on  Mertz  begins  as  the  annual  Women’s  Day  sale  gets  under  way. 
Middle:  The  zanys  have  their  day  doing  a  black  face  act  “Way  Down  South  at  Mertz". 
Lower:  Conservative  Mertz  salutes  the  basketball  champs  of  the  Naugatuck  Valley. 


Mr.  Retailer 


The  20th  Anniversary  story 

of  an  idea  which  has  revolutionized  record-keeping  procedures 
in  banking,  retailing,  manufacturing,  and  many  other  fields 


HThe  idea  was  born  in 

THE  20'*.  Early  in  the 
20’s  a  banker,  George  L. 
McCarthy— seeking  to  bring 
new  protection  and  speed 
to  the  recording  of  check 
transactions— came  up  with 
the  unique  idea  of  using 
photography. 

He  knew  that  nothing  matched  photography 
for  a  complete  and  accurate  reproduction  at 
great  speed  . . .  knew  it  to  be  basically  a  simple 
process. 

But  to  translate  his  idea  into  an  effective 
business  machine,  the  banker  had  to  turn  in¬ 
ventor.  In  (X)-operation  with  Eastman  Kodak 
Company— foremost  producer  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  field— he  de\’eloped  the  first  automatic 
microfilming  equipment .  .  .  the  Recordak  Mi- 
crofilmer. 

With  it,  a  clerk  could  record  documents  on 
film  as  fast  as  he  could  feed  them  into  the 
machine.  Focus,  timing,  lighting  were  fixed, 
automatic  .  .  .  and  the  items  photographed  at 
a  fraction  of  actual  size. 

NRST  SUCCESSFUL  IN  BANKING.  In  1928,  the 
first  Recordak  Microfilmer  made  its  bow  in  a 


bank.  It  proved  a  tremendous  success.  As  the 
basis  for  the  Recxirdak  Transit  System,  it  en¬ 
abled  the  bank  to  make  a  photographically  ac¬ 
curate  and  complete  record  of  checks  passing 
through  its  hands  .  .  .  brought  new  efficiency, 
new  ecx)nomy  to  transit  operations.  Other  great 
system  triumphs  were  to  come  .  .  . 

In  1931,  the  unique  Recordak  Single  Posting 
System  was  installed  in  the  nation’s  largest 
bank  b(K)kkeeping  department.  It  brought 
about  great  economies— in  time,  stationery,  and 
machines— by  eliminating  duplication.  (Only 
one  record  to  post  .  .  .  only  one  posting  a  day 
.  , .  with  the  Recordak  Single  Posting  System.) 
It  also  brought  new  protection  to  bank,  deposi¬ 
tor,  employee  ...  by  providing  a  photographic 
record  of  every  transaction. 

So  important  were  Recordak’s  contributions, 
that  it  soon  became  the  acknowledged  leader 
in  photographic  banking  systems.  Today  900 
of  the  1000  largest  banks  in  the  country  use 
Recordak  microfilming— as  do  thousands  of  the 
smaller  ones. 

THEN  SUCCESSFUL  IN  RETAILING.  Taking  their 
cue  from  banks,  retail  stores  were  quick  to  see 
the  advantages  of  Recordak’s  microfilming.  By 
adopting  the  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing  Sys- 


tem,  their  accounts  receivable  departments 
were  able  to  eliminate  time-consuming,  costly 
description  .  .  .  send  out  the  original  sales 
checks  with  their  bills  .  .  .  yet  retain  a  photo¬ 
graphic  record  for  accounting  and  adjustments. 

Because  this  reduced  operating  exists  mate¬ 
rially  and  improved  customer  relations,  Recor- 
(lak  Salescheck  Billing  became  the  basic  sys¬ 
tem  with  leading  department  stores  all  over 
the  country. 

NOW  SUCCESSFUL  IN  FIELD  AFTER  FIELD.  Today, 
the  idea  pioneered  by  George  L.  McCarthy  20 
years  ago  has  cxime  into  its  own  in  many  fields 
besides  banking  and  retailing.  For  example: 

Railroads  are  using  Recordak  microfilming 
to  turn  the  procedure  of  recording  waybills  at 
junction  points  into  a  speedy  photographic 
operation. 

Engineering  firms  are  putting  acres  of  blue¬ 


prints  on  small  rolls  of  film  that  can  be  carried 
in  a  brief  case  and  flown  to  construction  and 
repair  points. 

Hospitals  are  using  it  to  make  case  history 
records  readily  available  for  reference  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  save  needed  space. 

Business  and  industry  are  using  it  to  provide 
branch  oflRces  and  plants  with  duplicate  rec¬ 
ords,  parts  and  inventory  lists  ...  to  condense 
inactive  files  so  that  bulky  original  documents 
may  be  destroyed. 

A  CONTINUING  SUCCESS  STORY.  Far  as  it  has 

gone  in  its  jirst  20  years,  Recordak  microfilm¬ 
ing  has  a  future  limited  only  by  the  ingenuity 
uHth  which  it  is  applied.  For  as  long  as  business 
history  is  written,  there  will  be  a  need  to  record 
it  as  only  photography  can:  with  accuracy  and 
completeness... at  great  reduction,  high  speed, 
and  low  cost. 

That  is  the  Recordak  idea. 


RECORDAK  CORPORATION 

(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company)  350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

ATLANTA  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  CINCINNATI  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT 
HOUSTON  •  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK  •  PHILADELPHU  •  PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND,  ORE.  •  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  WASHINGTON 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming — and  its  application  to  retailing 


“Recordak"  <«  a  trade-mark 


THE  MONTH  IN  RETAILING 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

Friedenthal,  The  May  Co.;  and  R.  S.  Brown,  Titche- 
Goettinger  Co. 

Leonard  F.  Mongeon,  manager  of  the  Group,  reported 
to  the  members  on  the  current  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  investigations  to  determine  whether  the  railroad 
and  motor  carrier  rates  on  shipments  under  300  pounds 
should  be  increased,  and  whether  present  pickup  and  de¬ 
livery'  services  of  railroads  and  motor  carriers  should  be 
changed.  The  Group  recommended  to  the  NRDGA  Board 
that  legal  counsel  be  engaged  to  present  the  retailers’  case 
against  these  possible  further  increases  in  shipping  costs. 

Arthur  Salois,  Sibley  Lindsay  &  Curr,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Group  for  the  coming  year;  Harvey  Metcalf, 
Davison-Paxon  Co.,  vice  chairman,  and  Warner  L.  Bullock, 
The  Wm.  Hengerer  Co.,  secretary.  Other  meinljers  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  are: 

J.  P.  Brown,  Joseph  Horne  Co.;  Frank  Danahy,  Burdine’s, 
Inc.;  Hans  L.  Friedenthal,  The  May  Co.;  B.  D.  Locke, 
Monnig’s;  Fred  Oxman,  Lit  Bros.;  Frank  R.  Russell,  Den¬ 
ver  Diy'  Goods  Co.;  Howard  D.  Schaeffer,  The  Wallace  Co.; 
Frank  G.  Sheddy,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier;  and  E.  H.  Wab- 
ler,  Rike-Kumler  Co. 

In  the  four  days  of  discussion  the  traffic  managers  studied, 
among  other  topics,  the  construction  and  use  of  routing 
guides:  problems  of  supervision:  job  evaluation;  the  added 
importance  of  accurate  routing  and  precise  control  of  ship¬ 
ments  in  view  of  freight  rate  increases;  the  correct  presenta¬ 
tion  of  damage  claims:  and  problems  involved  in  the  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  parcel  post  and  air  freight.  [The  June  issue 
of  Stores  will  carry  briefed  versions  of  the  principal  ad¬ 
dresses  delivered.] 

Nine-Point  Program  for  Men's  Wear  Group.  F'ollowing  a 
series  of  preliminary  meetings  of  its  steering  committee  the 
three-months  old  Men’s  Wear  Group  has  listed  its  immediate 
and  long  range  objectives  and  has  made  appointments  to 
several  of  its  important  permanent  committees.  It  has  also 
begun  the  work  of  expanding  its  membership  by  requesting 
all  NRDGA  members  to  appoint  their  men’s  wear  represen¬ 
tatives  to  membership  in  the  new  Group. 

Ed  Brown,  Saks'-3-lth  St.  is  chairman  of  the  Group; 
Fred  C.  Strodel,  The  Fair,  Chicago,  is  chairman  of  the 
Advisory  Board,  which  will  have  a  membership  drawn  from 
divisional  merchandise  managers  in  stores  representing  all 
major  sections  of  the  nation,  and  Barney  Golub,  Foreman  & 
Clark,  New  York,  is  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
On  the  active  Works  Committee  are  Joseph  Friedlander, 
Namm’s,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  and  Sam  Loeb,  Consolidated  Cloth¬ 
iers,  New  York. 

T.  L.  Blanke,  manager  of  the  Group,  announced  that  the 
nine-point  plan  drawn  up  by  the  Group’s  steering  commit¬ 
tee  has  these  chief  aims:  Action  in  industry-wide  promotion 
and  publicity;  promotion  of  fashion  in  men’s  wear;  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  NARCF  and  with  state  and  local  associations; 
working  out  joint  problems  with  resources;  holding  monthly 
luncheons  and  regional  conferences;  issuing  a  Group  bulle¬ 
tin  on  a  monthly  basis;  preparing  and  publishing  operating 
manuals;  preparing  a  merchandising  calendar  and  making 


Traffic  Group  Directors 

Left  to  right,  seated:  Fred  Ashton,  Howard  D.  Schaeffer,  Edward 
Reynolds,  Frank  Danahy,  Joseph  P.  Brown,  Robert  G.  Brown. 
Arthur  D.  Bibbs,  Fred  Oxman,  Hans  L.  Friedenthal,  E.  H. 
Wabler,  W.  C.  McDermott,  B.  D.  Locke,  and  Frank  R.  Russell. 
Left  to  right,  standing:  Leonard  Mongeon,  Arthur  Salms,  C. 
Lyman  Haswell,  and  Warner  L.  Bullock. 

research  studies  on  operating  methods  including  unit  stock 
control  system,  balanced  stcK'ks,  best  sellers  and  price  /ones 


All  Things  to  All  Customers.  Skill  in  human  relations  mas  1 
soon  top  the  list  of  qualifications  for  the  credit  manage 
ment  job,  judging  from  the  interest  displayed  in  this  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  work  by  members  who  attended  the  Credit 
Management  Division’s  three-day  meeting  in  St.  Paul  late 
last  month.  In  creating  new  customers  for  the  store,  in 
dealing  with  the  complaints  or  payment  delinquencies  oi 
present  customers,  and  in  reviving  inactive  accounts,  the  i 
credit  manager  must  be  first  and  foremost  a  good  publie 
relations  man.  No  service  he  can  perform  for  the  store  in  ; 
improving  collection  percentages  or  weeding  out  iindesir-  ? 
able  account  applicants  can  compare  with  his  function  as  a  ^ 
business-builder.  Several  speakers  presented  this  |K)int  of  ^ 
view,  anil  the  discussions  which  followed  revealed  clearly  ; 
that  the  average  credit  manager  today  is  keenly  aware  that 
he  has  a  sales  promotion  job.  i 

Runner-up  for  the  credit  men’s  prime  interest  was  the  [ 
subject  of  revolving  credit,  to  which  one  entire  session  was  ^ 
devoted.  Only  about  one-quarter  of  the  stores  represented 
at  the  meeting  are  offering  this  form  of  credit,  but  keen 
interest  was  manifested  in  its  possibilities  as  a  sales  stimu¬ 
lator  for  soft  goods.  A.  L.  Trotta,  manager  of  the  Division, 
announced  that  research  studies  in  this  field  will  lie  con¬ 
tinued  and  enlarged.  [The  principal  addresses  delivered  at 
the  meeting  will  be  published  in  condensed  form  in  the 
June  issue  of  Stores.] 

H.  Coburn  Hendrix,  of  Cohen  Bros.,  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
was  elected  chainnan  of  the  Division  for  the  coming  year 
Charles  H.  Dicken,  Davison-Paxon  Co.,  will  serve  as  first 
vice-chainnan;  Earle  Harrison,  Marshall  Field,  as  second 
vice-chairman:  Clarence  E.  Wolfinger,  Lit  Bros.,  as  third  r 
vice-chairman,  and  Clyde  C.  Kortz,  The  Higbee  Co.,  as  sec  | 
retary-treasurer.  Other  members  of  the  C.  M.  D.  Board  of  h 
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Minnesota  just  isn’t  what  it  used  to  be,  boys.  No 
more  tepees,  scarcely  an  Indian  brave  to  be  found 
. . .  and  doggone  if  they  haven’t  taken  the  itches 
out  of  britches  and  called  the  stuff  lingerie. 
What’s  more  people  don’t  object  .  .  .  they  rush 
right  out  to  Minnesota  to  look,  love  and  order 
the  feminine  creations  fashioned  by  Kickernick, 
Munsingwear  and  Strutwear— the  famous  three 
of  the  lingerie  world,  all  three  in  this  one  market! 
And  what’s  more  .  .  .  you  better  come  to  Minne¬ 
sota,  too — for  this  important  reason;  there’s 
profit  for  you  in  this  Minnesota  market— profit 
from  buying  here  for  sale  anywhere! 


New  comprehensive  marke* 
directory  available  on  request. 
Visit  our  association  office  and 
let  us  help  you  survey  our  market. 

T.  G.  COOK 
Managing  Director 


MINNESOTA  APPAREL  INDUSTRIES 

Dyckman  Hotel  •  Minneapolis  2,  Minnesota 
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Directors  are:  Dean  Ashby,  J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Son;  Carl 
Young,  Wolf  &  Dessauer;  C.  Glenn  Evans,  The  Halle  Bros. 
Co.;  R.  Leo  Frye,  John  A.  Brown  Co.;  John  A.  Hendry, 
Jas.  A.  Ogilvy’s,  Ltd.;  Edward  F.  Higgins,  Allied  Stores 
Corp.;  R.  H.  Bulte,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller;  H.  G.  Orndorff,  B. 
Lowenstein  &  Bros.,  Inc.;  Roscoe  W.  Reichard,  The  Hecht 
Co.;  John  T.  Rose,  Crowley,  Milner  &  Co.;  David  Bolen, 
Famous-Barr  Co.;  Louis  Selig,  Rosenfield’s;  C.  E.  Wolfinger, 
l.it  Brothers;  Walter  E.  Baab,  Stern  Brothers;  Carroll  D. 
Whisler,  Mabley  &  Carew;  Richard  A.  Herrick,  Jordan 
Marsh  Co.;  Clyde  C.  Kortz,  The  Higbee  Co.;  Robert  P. 
Bissell,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.;  Howard  G.  Godfrey,  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co.;  John  D.  Kemper,  The  New  Boston  Store. 

"Buying  for  You."  NRDGA’s  print  shop  is  kept  busy  these 
days  turning  out  more  thousands  of  the  best-seller  pamphlet, 
“Buying  for  You”,  written  by  Lew  Hahn  and  first  published 
last  December.  As  of  May  1,  orders  were  touching  the 
510,000  mark.  Stores  are  using  the  little  pamphlets  as 
envelope  stuffers  and  counter  give-aways. 

Home  Furnishings  Group  Organizes.  Improved  delivery 
dates,  the  elimination  of  conflicting  showings  and  better 
cooperation  from  manufacturers  were  named  as  the  three 
immediate  goals  of  the  newly-formed  Home  Furnishings 
Group  at  the  first  meeting  of  its  Advisory  Committee  late 
last  month.  In  addition  to  a  general  discussion  of  these 
problems  the  ten-man  committee,  under  its  chairman, 
Charles  Shaughnessy  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  laid  plans  for  a 
series  of  surveys  to  secure  an  accurate  picture  of  retailer 
opinion  on  these  and  other  pertinent  considerations  in  home 
furnishings  merchandising.  One  such  survey  will  deal  with 
price  and  quality  considerations  in  staple  lines,  another 
with  store  requirements  on  minimum  time  lag  between 
orders  and  deliveries.  third  questionnaire  to  NRDGA 
members  will  seek  their  reaction  to  1948  market  dates  and 
suggested  changes  in  future  scheduling  of  the  shows.  The 
Advisory  Committee,  in  addition  to  Chairman  Shaughnessy, 
has  as  its  members:  James  Crotly,  Frederick  Loeser’s;  A1 
Jacobs,  Ludwig  Baumann;  Frank  Cavallon,  James  McCreery; 
Henry  J.  Witte,  R.  H.  Macy;  Leonard  Wolworth,  Stern 


Brothers;  M.  S.  May,  Arkwright  Merchandising;  Benjamin 
Turck,  Chas.  Weill,  Inc.,  and  David  H.  Woog,  who  heads 
the  NRDGA  Home  Furnishings  Group. 

The  Manufacturers  Address  the  Piece  Goods  Buyers.  The 

new  Piece  Goods  Group,  under  its  chairman  James  Entin 
of  R.  H.  Macy’s,  has  inaugurated  a  series  of  monthly  meet 
ings  for  buyers  and  merchandisers  and  is  pushing  its  plans 
for  a  gradual  expansion  of  group  activities  until  they  are 
national  in  scope.  One  of  the  first  projects  that  the  group 
has  undertaken  is  the  preparation  of  a  monthly  publication 
to  be  issued  to  its  members  ten  times  yearly. 

First  of  the  monthly  gatherings  last  month  heard  R.  L 
Huffines,  Jr.,  president  of  Burlington  Mills,  predict  that 
textile  prices  have  leveled  off  and  that,  barring  wage  and 
cost  rises,  will  not  go  higher.  At  the  May  25  luncheon  meet 
ing  Frank  Forman,  general  sales  manager  of  Botany  Mills, 
will  speak  on  the  woolen  outlook  for  fall. 

Members  of  the  Piece  Goods  Executive  Committee  in 
elude:  Nat  Appelbaum,  National  Department  Stores;  Vin¬ 
cent  Chiarello,  Felix  Lilienthal  &  Co.;  James  Gelbtrunk. 
Gimbel’s,  New  York;  Mai  Jacobson,  Meier  &  Frank,  New 
York;  Frank  Lenihan,  Allied  Purchasing  Corp.;  Stanley  A. 
Livingston,  Krauss  Co.,  New  Orleans;  James  R.  .Madden, 
May  Department  Stores,  New  York;  Carl  Mezger,  Arkwright, 
Inc.;  Donald  Shaw,  Cavendish  Trading  Corp.,  and  Arthur 
Wingate,  Bloomingdale’s. 

Public  Relations  Committee.  George  L.  Stearns  II,  chair 
man  of  NRDGA’s  Public  Relations  Committee,  has  com 
pleted  appointments  to  the  group,  which  is  to  draw  up  a 
program  suitable  for  local  use  in  the  campaign  to  correct 
public  misconceptions  about  retailing.  Stearns  has  divided 
his  committee  into  two  groups:  active  members,  consisting 
of  public  relations  professionals  in  stores,  and  advisory 
mendrers,  consisting  cif  NRDCiA’s  regional  vice  chairmen 
and  divisional  chairmen.  A  fidl  meeting  of  the  coinmittec 
was  scheduled  for  May  17.  The  roster: 

.Active  Members:  .Arthur  j.  Casey,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St. 
Louis;  Mrs.  Margaret  Evans,  .A.  Harris  &  Co.,  Dallas;  Mrs 
Helene  Farmer,  The  Bon  .Marche,  Seattle;  H.  Norman 


Officers,  directors  and  guests  at  the  April  conventum  of  the  Credit  Management  Division  in  St.  Paul.  Left  to  right,  back  row: 
Clyde  C.  Kortz,  A.  L.  Trotta,  Ross  Springer,  Harold  A.  Wallace,  Agnes  B.  Huth,  William  D.  Hart,  Ruth  Dyer,  Fred  H.  Koch  and 
Emmett  Barbee.  Middle  row:  Morris  Landau,  Edward  F.  Higgins,  John  T.  Rose,  Louis  Selig,  H.  G.  Orndorff,  R.  Leo  Frye,  Ray 
Bolte,  C.  E.  Wolfinger,  David  Bolen  and  William  Anglim.  Front  row:  C.  Glenn  Evans,  Carl  Young,  Richard  A.  Herrick,  F.  Wm. 
Johruon,  H.  Cobum  Hendrix,  Charles  H.  Dicken,  Howard  G.  Godfrey  and  Carroll  D.  Whisler. 
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1  "That,”  I  answered,  "that  is  on  behalf  of  the  whole 

department!  When  the  girls  heard  that  you  were 
going  to  eliminate  our  month-end  dithers  and 
overtime  with  qrcle  billing,  your  stock  really  went 
up.  But  when  you  decided  to  act  on  the  Diebold 
Man’s  recommendation  and  give  us  equipment  especially 
designed  to  handle  cycle  billing  forms  with  least  trouble 
—that’s  when  we  decided  on  this  token  of  our  affeaion.” 
Have  you  considered  the  physical  advantages  of  Diebold 
Cycle  Billing  Equipment?  Take  this  Diebold  Cycle  Billing 
Tray,  for  instance: 

In  ease  of  operation  and  complete  record  protection,  Diebold 
Billing  Desks  show  ample  evidence  of  research,  engineering 
development  and  long  experience.  The  entire  line  is  con- 
stmaed  of  steel  for  a  long,  hard  life  of  trouble-free  service. 
You’ll  pay  nothing  extra  for  Diebold  Equipment,  but  you  will 
enjoy  the  advantages  that  are  demanded  now  by  buyers  with 
cycle  billing  experience.  Phone  your  local  dealer  or  write 
Diebold,  Inc.,  1539  Fifth  Street,  S.  W.,  Canton  2,  Ohio. 


Finger  knobs  act  as  con¬ 
venient  arm  rest  that 
protects  operator's  arms 
and  clothing  as  well  as 
guide  tabs,  flashers  and 
records. 

Separators  move  freely 
on  contact  surfaces  of 
—  roller  beatings  and  Anger 
knobs  to  quickly  create 
FULL  working  "V"  any¬ 
where  in  tray. 


Sight-check  hole  pto- 
..  vides  operators  with 
quick  check  for  media 
missed  during  billing 
operation. 

Ledger  cards  clean  after 
years  of  service.  Can't 
work  up  or  slip  under, 
don'tget dog-eared  from 
frequent  tamping  down. 


Separators  instantly 
glide  full  tray  length  as 
needed  —  Dieboltf  trays 
providing  room  for  peak 
holiday  expansion. 


Diebold  ■:® 

RECORD-HANDLING  iSyStOTlS 


VeVtICAI  VliiiLE  MICR^^M 


RECORD-HANDLING  U>^0(/C//CJ 

■KKOfllM  •  ROTAIT,  VERTICAl  AND  VISIIU  FIIIII6  EQUIPMENT  •  SAHS,  CHESTS  ARD  VAULT  DOORS  •  DANK  VAULT  EQUIPMENT  •  RURQLAR  ALARMS 

stores 


STORE  MANAGERS  AND  PERSONNEL  CHIEFS  HEAD  FOR  SAN  FRANCISCO 


drive  to  check  the  rising  percentage  of  operating 
*  costs  to  sales  is  the  background  against  which  the  joint 


and  separate  sessions  of  the  Store  Management  and  Per¬ 
sonnel  Groups  will  meet  in  their  midyear  convention  on 
June  14,  15,  and  16.  The  convention  will  be  held  in  the 
St.  Francis  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  and  advance  indications 
promise  a  heavy  attendance  of  both  store  managers  and 
|>ersonnel  managers.  George  L.  Plant,  manager  of  the 
Groups,  points  out  that  in  building  the  program  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  concentrated  entirely  on  practical  solutions 
to  genuine  problems. 

Choice  of  the  West  Coast  for  the  meeting  was  inspiretl 
largely  by  the  facts  that  (1)  some  of  the  most  stimulating 
store  motlernization  and  store  design  jobs  are  being  done 
in  that  section,  and  (2)  the  boom  conditions  of  war  and 
postwar  there  have  given  west  coast  retailers  a  prize  assort¬ 
ment  of  operating  and  personnel  problems.  Conducteil 
tours  of  San  Francisco  stores  are  being  arranged  for  the 
days  of  the  convention,  and  trips  to  Los  .\ngeles  stores 
for  the  two  days  preceding  and  the  two  days  following 
the  meetings. 

The  first  joint  session  of  the  groups  will  keynote  the 
meeting  on  two  main  topics:  (1)  The  Challenge  to  Profit¬ 
able  Store  Operation;  (2)  Budgeting  for  More  Efficient 
Control.  The  two  groups  will  also  meet  jointly  on  the 
subject  of  Effectwe  Utilization  of  Personnel,  the  topics  ol 
discussion  to  include  work  simplification,  job  analysis  and 
evaluation,  personnel  review’s,  cumulative  selling  cost 
controls,  and  employee  shopping.  This  Business  of  People 
and  Employee  Relations  will  l>e  the  subjects  of  two  more 
joint  sessions,  covering,  among  other  topics,  the  problem 
of  good  supervision,  the  measurement  of  jxrsonnel  ail 
ministration’s  efficiency,  the  minimization  of  emplovee 
turnover,  and  the  building  of  employee  morale. 


The  store  managers,  meeting  in  separate  sessions,  will 
sillily  warehouse  operations,  cooperative  delivery  plans, 
materials  handling,  operating  costs,  customer  services, 
mail  and  telephone  orders,  and  mechanization  of  opera¬ 
tions.  Personnel  group  sessions  will  take  up  new  em¬ 
ployee  selection  techniques,  initial  training  in  relation  to 
departmental  requirements,  and  visual  aids  in  training. 

The  slate  of  speakers  for  the  three-day  meeting  includes; 
E.  C.  Lipman,  president.  The  Emporium  Capwell  Co.; 
Samuel  j.  Leask,  vice  president,  J.  W.  Robinson  Co.; 
William  j.  Murphy,  general  superintendent.  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co.;  R.  H.  Brown,  vice  president,  Abraham  if- 
Straus,  Inc.;  Victor  Gruen,  Griien  &  Krummeck  .\ssoci- 
ates;  Clarence  Compton,  employment  manager,  H.  C. 
Capwell  Co.;  Wallace  Calvert,  personnel  director,  I'he 
Win.  F.  Gable  Co.;  V.  A.  Rosenberger,  warehouse  mana¬ 
ger,  Barker  Bros.;  John  Buete,  service  superintendent. 
Wotxlward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.;  .Mrs.  Mildred  Mann,  per¬ 
sonnel  director.  The  May  Co.;  John  Given,  supervisor  ol 
business  education,  Los  .Angeles  Boaril  of  Education; 
■Mirvine  B.  Garrett,  personnel  director.  The  .\nderson 
Newcomb  Co.;  Roy  S.  Leighton,  |)ersonnel  director, 
Fiederu  k  &  Nelson;  John  Hamilton,  general  superintend 
cut.  The  H,  C.  Capwell  Co.;  Frederick  G.  Atkinson,  vice 
president  of  Macy’s,  New  York,  and  corporate  director  ol 
personnel  and  industrial  relations,  R.  H.  Macy  8:  Co.. 
Inc.;  j.  Paul  St.  Sure,  employee  relations  consultant,  Oak¬ 
land  Retail  Merchants  .\ssociation;  and  William  M. 
Loman,  executive  assistant  to  the  vice  president  and  gen 
I’lal  manager.  The  Hecht  Co. 

Because  members  of  the  Store  .Management  and  Per 
sonnel  Groups  have  always  been  enthusiastic  devotees  ol 
the  “early  bird”  session,  there  will  be  two  of  these  meet¬ 
ings,  for  impromptu  ojien-forum  iliscussions. 


Neubert,  Macy’s,  New  York;  .Almeda  B.  Schindler,  Ihe 
Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland;  Mrs.  Dorothea  W.  Sitley,  Gim- 
bel  Bros.,  Philadelphia;  Lawrence  B.  Sizer,  Marshall  Field 
fe  Co.,  Chicago;  .Alan  .A.  Wells,  Kaufmann  Department 
Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh. 
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phia  in  releasing  the  store’s  annual  report.  This  peak  in 
customer  transactions,  achieved  when  the  national  trend  is 
in  the  opposite  direction,  Mr.  Brightman  attributes  to  bit’s 
better-quality-lower  price  program. 


Congress  Salutes  Hecht  Public  Service  Ads.  I'he  Hecht 
Co.’s  public  service  ad  series  “Salute  to  the  States”  was  cited 
recently  in  Congress  for  having  been  of  unusual  and  lauda¬ 
tory  service.  Senator  Warren  Magnuson  in  praising  the 
spirit  and  the  educational  value  of  the  advertisements  in  a 
statement  for  the  Congressional  Record  paid  tribute  to 
Charles  B.  Dulcan,  Sr.,  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Hecht  Co.,  “for  his  vision  and  statesmanlike  concep¬ 
tion  of  public-service  advertising.” 


Lit  1947  Transactions  at  New  High.  “One  million  more  cus¬ 
tomer  transactions  in  1947  than  in  1946,  the  largest  percent¬ 
age  transaction  increase  in  any  year”  is  the  statement  made 
by  Harold  W.  Brightman,  president  of  Lit  Bros.,  Philadel¬ 


Wieboldt  Plans  Big  Expansion.  Operating  capital  of  approx 
imately  $3  million,  which  the  Wieboldt  Stores  raised  last 
month  by  the  sale  of  substantially  all  the  company’s  invest¬ 
ment  in  real  estate,  will  be  used  to  finance  an  expansion 
program  including  the  erection  of  a  new  store  in  Evanston 
and  additions  to  the  Oak  Park-River  Forest  store.  Ground 
has  already  been  broken  on  the  Evanston  project,  with  con 
struction  costs  estimated  in  excess  of  $3  million.  .Also  in 
cludeil  in  the  building  and  construction  program  are  double 
ileck  parking  structures  to  service  the  two  new'  additions 
Upon  completion  of  the  construction  and  improvements 
the  two  outlets  will  be  sold  to  the  Equitable  Life  .Assurance 
Society,  purchaser  of  the  other  Wieboldt  property,  and  then 
leased  back  to  the  Wieboldt  company. 


Bamberger's  Converts  Budget  Department.  The  first  in 
stallation  of  new  style  budget  shops  has  been  completed  ai 
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Oily  Lamson  Tubes  Give 
Tsv  ALL  These  Advontages! 

C«li  bcndkd  by  Irainad  cashiar*  onlyl  Chorgat 
on  outhorizad  by  troinad  darks.  Errors  in  cosh 
Md  charging  ora  raducad  to  on  obsoluta 
aiaiaiuni. 


All  cosh  salat  ora  tripla-chackadi  First  by  tha 
solas-parson  making  tha  sola,  naxt  by  tha 
cantrol  dask  oparotor  and  agoin  by  tha  solas- 
parson  who  raturns  tha  chonga. 

Avaraga  sola  complatad  in  30  tacondtl  Tha  ax- 
captionol  spaad  of  Lamson  Tubas  ouuras  fostar 
sarvica  and  greotar  customar  satisfaction. 


Any  numbar  of  solatpartont  can  uta  a  dis¬ 
patch  tubal  Unlika  individual  cosh  units,  lamson 
Tubes  quickly  occommodota  any  numbar  of 
solaspaopla  without  waiting. ..without  confusion. 

All  cash  quickly  banked  at  nightl  Lamson  Tubas 
eliminate  tha  time-consuming  chore  of  picking 
up  cosh  at  all  tha  counters  .  .  .  and  ra-dis- 
tributing  it  in  tha  morning. 


Two  more  of  America's  newest  stores  ore  equipped  with  Lamson 
Tubes.  Bullock's  in  Pasadena  and  I.  Magnin's  in  San  Francisco. 
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I,.  Bambergers’,  Newark,  with  the  opening  of  seven  shops 
on  the  giant  budget  floor  last  month.  In  making  the  switch 
from  departments  to  distinct  shops  for  millinery,  accessories, 
shoes,  dresses  and  sportswear  the  rectangular  layout  of  units 
on  the  floor  was  changed  to  one  of  bays  and  circular  divis¬ 
ions  to  prevent  congestion.  Departments  were  shifted  to 
|K)sitions  adjacent  to  related  merchandise  to  allow  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  shop  in  a  small  area  for  her  complete  wardrobe 
and  new  fixtures  were  added  for  accessibility  and  prominent 
display. 

LOOK  House  at  Gimbel's.  I'he  lour  and  a  half  room,  fac¬ 
tory  prcxluced  Look  house  made  its  debut  at  Gimbel’s,  New 
York  completely  furnished  and  decorated  by  the  home  fur¬ 
nishings  department  of  the  New  York  store.  Adirondack 
Homes  produced  the  standard  construction  dwelling  for  sale 
in  the  New  York  suburban  area,  price  $7,500  erected.  The 
furnishings  package  sells  for  $1788. 

Mattress  Misunderstanding.  Gimbels  also  made  news  of  a 
different  sort  last  month  with  its  837<oil,  $38  mattress  ad¬ 
vertisement  that  caused  the  Simmons  Co.  to  “burn  up”. 

Seems  Simmons  thought  the  ad  described  its  Beautyrest  to 
perfection,  but  without  mentioning  its  name,  then  sold  a 
rival  brand  to  make  good  the  promised  saving  of  $21.50.  motion  when  the  rat  enters  an  electrically  charged  field 
I  he  “burn”  sent  Simmons  scurrying  to  New  York  dailies  emanating  around  the  trap’s  entrance  tunnel.  The  dcwmed 
with  an  open  letter  ad  censuring  the  store  for  what  it,  rcxleot  absorbs  the  electric  charge,  the  doors  of  the  trap  close 
Simmons,  claimed  was  misleading  advertising.  The  knuckle-  and  execution, 
cracking  ad  never  reached  the  printed  stage,  getting  the 

cold  shoulder  from  all  papers  as  being  too  controversial.  Mother  Is  Always  Right.  A  new  line  of  large  size  crib  sheets 
Gimbels  answer:  That  it  was  doing  the  biggest  mattress  in  muslin  and  percale  has  been  introduced  by  Cannon  as  a 
Imsiness  in  its  history;  that  some  readers  might  have  thought  result  of  its  survey  which  showed  that  proud  inainmas  were 
of  the  Beautyrest  when  they  read  the  ad;  that  they  would  out  to  get  a  longer  wider  sheet  for  better  anchorage,  and  for 
lake  back  any  mattress  a  customer  purchased  thinking  she  better  protection  and  comfort  for  the  child, 
liaci  a  Beautyrest. 

No  Place  for  Moths.  Two  of  E-Z-I)0’s  wardrobes  now  torat 
PRODUCTS  ecjuipped  with  moth  humidors  and  an  interior  impregna 

tion  of  DDT  to  protect  against  moths  and  other  clothes 
destroying  pests.  These  boxes  also  have  a  special  inildei* 
preventive  finish  inside  and  out  and  another  exterior  finish 
for  resistance  to  moisture. 


Three  generations  of  Wieboldts  watch  as  the  store’s  oldest  activt 
employee  in  point  of  service  breaks  ground  for  the  new  EvanOon 
store.  William  H.  Wieboldt,  Mrs.  William  Wieboldt,  William  A. 
Wieboldt,  store  founder,  Ed  Reed  and  Werner  Wieboldt. 


Gusher  of  Orange  Juice.  Two  dozen  oranges  in  a  minute 
flat  is  the  rate  of  juicing  for  the  new  “Dusee”  juicer  that 

Stakes  whole  oranges, 

squeezes  them  with 
one  easy  stroke. 
Oranges  are  sectioned 
by  three  interior  sharp 
blades  then  pressed  in 
the  single  down  stroke 
of  the  handle.  Juicer’s 
three-part  construc¬ 
tion  makes  for  easy 
"leaning  under  faucet. 
Prcxluced  by  the  Van 
Dusen  Engineering 
Co.,  San  Diego. 


Seersucker  That  Doesn't  Show  Its  Age.  A  wrinkle  resisum 
finish  is  now  being  applied  to  all  types  of  cotton  with  little 
or  no  loss  in  tensile  strength  by  American  Cynamid’s  new 
Superset  prtxress,  which  also  controls  shrinkage  to  two  per 
cent  or  under.  Even  seersucker  when  treated  with  this  resin 
finish  is  said  to  remain  fresh  after  several  wearings.  No 
special  equipment  is  required  for  the  Superset  prcx;cssing 
other  than  the  curing  unit  which  is  standard  equipmeni 
in  most  cotton  finishing  plants,  and  already  a  number  of 
mills  are  prcxiucing  fabrics  in  the  new  finish. 

No  More  Talking  About  Slip  Covers?  Burlington  Mills  i> 
producing  a  new  line  of  nylon  upholstery  fabrics  with 
characteristics  that  make  them  especially  suitable  for  use  m 
the  transportation  market.  These  easy-to-clean,  color-fast 
fabrics  are  woven  mainly  from  nylon  yarn  with  a  few  type> 
made  from  a  combination  nylon  and  spun  yarn.  Tests  on 
the  new  gcxids  show  a  marked  superiority  for  them  ova 
the  best  wcxsl  gcxxis  in  breaking  strength  tests  while  a  furthei 
advantage  is  the  ease  with  which  cleaning  is  done  using 


One  Rat  Low  at  Nine  O'Clock.  Rat  killing  by  radar  may 
soon  take  its  place  on  the  listing  of  popular  indoor  sports 
with  the  perfection  of  an  electronically  controlled  rat  trap 
that  works  on  the  same  principle  as  the  war-born  proximity 
fuse.  The  new  trap,  manufactured  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  by 
Radar  Rat  Traps,  is  completely  automatic  and  fire-proof, 
explosion-proof  and  shock-proof.  Its  mechanism  is  set  in 
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Why  One  of  Your 

BEST  CUSTOMERS 
THE  WOMAN  WHO  SEWS! 

■ft. 

p^rc^nt  oi  pattern  and  piece  gaada  enmtomerm 
bug  ahoem  to  go  ueith  their  new  eoatumea! 

Handbags,  gloves,  hats,  costume  jewelry  and  lingerie  are  also  bought 
generously  by  women  who  sew  ...  to  high-style  and  complete  their  new 
outfits.  Probably  no  other  location  sets  as  much  store  traffic  in  motion  as  the 
few  square  feet  you  give  to  your  pattern  department! 
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Many  such  surprising  facts  and  figures,  never  gathered  together  before, 
are  presented  in  a  comprehensive  new  study,  "The  Woman  Who  Sews.” 

10,000  women  who  sew  cooperated  with  24  representative  department 
stores  from  coast  to  coast  to  make  this  authentic  survey.  Send  for  your  copy  now. 

THE  WOMAN  WHO  SEWS 
Prefers  McCall  Patterns 
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percent  oi  women  potted  in  thia  impartiai 


aurreg  prefer  to  uae  MeCatt  Patternat 


More  than  twice  as  many  McCall  Patterns  are  bought  now  as  in  1941 ! 
More  millions  of  women  who  sew  look  to  McCall  for  fashion  leadership  .  .  . 
for  the  exclusive  double  cutting  line  and  margin  of  accuracy  .  .  .  for  smarter, 
surer,  easier  sewing! 

Printed  Patterns 
. . .  Build  Store  Traffic 

230  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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only  a  damp  cloth.  It  is  so  easy  to  clean  the  fabrics  that 
Burlington  predicts  that  the  slip  cover  will  become  extinct 
in  upholstery  circles.  First  big  demand  is  expected  from  the 
passenger  carriers,  since  the  fabrics  were  deveiop>ed  at  the 
l)ehest  of  automobile  and  railroad  men,  and  then  a  spread 
to  the  home  furnishings  upholstery  field. 

Vest  Pocket  Alarm.  The  Hannan  Watch  Co.  has  introduced 
a  |)ocket  alarm  watch,  two  inches  in  diameter  and  weighing 

only  three  ounces,  that 
is  easily  carried  in 
pockets,  handbags  or 
purses,  and  doubles  as 
a  bedside  sleep  shat- 
terer.  The  warning 
signal  is  adjustable  to 
two  tones,  a  gentle 
ring  for  pocket  use,  a 
more  insistent  warn¬ 
ing  when  the  back  lid 
is  propped  open  on 
the  Ijedside  table.  The 
manufacturer  suggests 
its  use  for  getting 
movie  goers  out  at  a  desired  hour,  or  as  a  reminder  at  social 
gatherings  when  other  appointments  have  l>een  booked. 

Automatic  Drip.  The  makers  of  a  new  French-drip  electric 
coffee  maker  claim  that  it  makes  a  faster  brew,  with  no  boil¬ 
ing,  no  watching  and  with  approximately  half  as  much 
coffee.  Cold  water  passes  through  a  jet  thermostatic  heating 
element  and  then  through  the  coffee  using  no  filter  rods, 
cloth  discs  or  rubber  gaskets.  Coffee  is  brewed  at  180°  and 


remains  that  hot  as  long  as  the  current  is  on.  Honiccp* 
PrcKlucts  Co.  of  Chicago  is  the  manufacturer. 

Jump  Jump  at  Broadway.  A  unique  bit  of  juvenile  met 
chandising  centering  on  a  tiny  three-inch  elf  known  as 
jump  Jump  of  Holiday  House,  was  tried  successfully  at  the 
four  Broadway  stores  in  Southern  California.  The  met 
chandising  program  is  built  on  a  packaged  radio  show  of  52 
1 5-minute  waxings  which  is  sold  as  a  franchise  to  one  lai^ 
department  store  in  each  sales  territory.  The  show  with 
the  Jump  character  as  the  lead  is  the  work  of  the  Sarapaoti 
R.  Diamond  Enterprises.  Store  franchises  carry  the  ri^i  to 
use  the  elfin  figure  in  newspapers  and  direct  mail  advertiiing 
in  addition  to  its  primary  radio  use.  Rep>orts  on  the  salt 
of  the  doll  as  the  result  of  the  Broadway  campaign  have 
been  so  favorable  that  manufacturers  of  clothing,  lamps  and 
dishes  are  said  to  have  applied  for  permission  to  reproducr 
the  elf  on  their  products. 

D«E  Studmnts  M««t 

Retailers  of  Tomorrow.  The  Distributive  Education  Club^ 
of  America  had  their  second  annual  meeting  late  in  March 
in  St.  Louis.  The  Club’s  membership  is  made  up  of  high 
schcx)l  seniors  who  are  sfjending  half  of  their  time  working 
in  stores  as  ccx)perative  retailing  students.  Charles  Boyd,  ol 
the  Detroit  Retail  Merchants  .Vssociation,  who  attended  the 
St.  Louis  meetings,  writes;  “You  should  have  seen  them- 
clean<ut,  sincere,  having  in  their  creed  ‘devotion  to  the 
principles  of  private  enterprise.’  They  are  a  wonderful 
group  of  prospects  for  advancement  in  retailing.  It  is  re 
grettable  that  more  retailers  are  not  giving  far  l)etter  sup  I 
port  to  these  groups  .  .  .  Look  into  the  Retailing  Coopera 
tive  Programs:  .  .  .  give  them  your  |>ersonal  help!” 


{C.ontiuued  front  page  JIO)  j 

devoted  to  the  reception  of  customer'! 
and  the  selling  of  merchandise.  Thh| 
course  involves  no  change  in  the  basiil 
nature  of  the  “establishments”,  nor 
does  it  mean  any  alteration  of  the 
functions  of  the  employees,  despite  tht 
distorted  interpretation  of  the  .Admin 
istrator. 

For  the  reasons  which  I  have  given 
we  urge  your  committee  and  Congres.' 
to  correct  the  misinterpretation  of  the 
original  intent  of  Congress  by  amend 
ing  Section  1 3  (a)  (2)  to  clearly  state 
that  any  employees  engaged  in  any  re 
tail  or  service  establishment,  includ 
ing  such  separate  warehouses,  service 
or  office  buildings,  or  any  other  fum 
tionally  integrated  operation  locatec 
in  the  same  state  and  essential  to  thi 
conduct  of  the  business  is  exemptec 
where  the  greater  part  of  the  selling  o 
servicing  of  such  establishment  o 
establishments  is  in  intrastate  con’, 
merce. 


Retail  Wage  and  Hour  Exemptions 


"establishment.”  In  all  cases  the  same 
basic  functions  are  performed,  wheth¬ 
er  inside  the  selling  building  or  in  a 
separate  building  which  has  been 
made  necessary  because  of  space  limi¬ 
tations  of  the  store  itself. 

It  has  always  been  our  conviction, 
and  we  believe  Congress  intended  that 
the  word  “establishment”  should  mean 
the  finn  or  business  organization.  It 
is  the  custom  to  speak  of  the  “military 
establishment”  of  a  nation.  That  has 
never  meant  a  squad  of  privates  or  any 
particular  branch  of  the  Army,  but 
rather  the  entire  military  force.  If  you 
will  consult  the  Funk  &  Wagnall  Dic¬ 
tionary,  you  w'ill  find  that  “establish¬ 
ment”  is  defined  as  meaning:  “some¬ 
thing  established,  as  a  body  of  em¬ 
ployees,  a  military  organization,  or  a 
state  church.” 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  should  take  such  steps  as  may  l)e 
necessary  to  clarify  this  word  “estab¬ 


lishment”  and  compel  correction  of 
the  tortured  interpretation  which  has 
been  given  to  it  by  the  Administrative 
agency  responsible  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
.Adequate  warehouse  facilities  are  as 
necessary  to  retailing  as  the  Service  of 
Supply  is  to  the  military,  and  we  can¬ 
not  see  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  how  the  Administrator  can  con¬ 
sider  it  logical  or  reasonable  to  divorce 
warehousing  and  servicing  from  the 
retail  “establishment.” 

Retail  stores  usually  are  located  on 
principal  streets  where  rental  values 
are  highest  and  public  traffic  is  heavy. 
Facilities  for  selling  and  servicing  the 
public  are  at  a  premium.  Therefore, 
it  has  been  considered  soundly  eco¬ 
nomical  to  carry  on  the  warehousing 
and  service  operation  in  less  congested 
areas  of  the  city  and  where  rentals  are 
lower.  This  permits  the  use  of  maxi¬ 
mum  space  in  the  store  building  to  be 
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ALGERI/l 
AUSTRALIA 
BAHAMAS 
BRAZIL 
CANADA 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 
CHINA 
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P  FRANCE 

iv  GREECE 

INDIA 

^  ITALY 

1^  JAVA 

p  MALAYA 

p  MEXICO 

WHE  NETHERLANDS 
NEW  ZEALAND 
NORWAY 
PALESTINE 
PORTUGAL 
^  \  SOUTH  AFRICA 
SWEDEN 

i|  \  SWITZERLAND 
I  UNITED  KINGDOM 
f  I  ietu^ 
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MAY  31  TO  JUNE  12,  194t  •  TOIONTO,  ONTAIIO 
. . .  «a4  w«  tklak  yt'll  ^raflt  ky  caaJif 


This  will  be  the  first  International  Trade  Fair  ever 
to  be  held  in  North  America.  It  is  sponsored  by  the 
Government  of  Canada,  which  cordially  invites  United 
States  businessmen  to  attend. 

It  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  business.  The  general 
public  will  not  be  admitted.  Every  exhibit  bas  been 
accepted  on  the  condition  that  the  goods  displayed 
are  for  sale  and  can  be  delivered  within  a  reasonable 
dme.  Transactions  can  be  completed  on  the  spot. 

The  products  of  more  than  2  5  countries  will  be  on 
display,  and  buyers  will  come  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  For  the  period  of  this  fair,  Toronto  will 
be  a  world  market>place— the  sample  room  of  the 
world  on  your  doorstep— within  a  convenient  day’s 
journey  from  any  city  in  the  United  States. 

Canada  will  be  the  host— but  the  fair  will  belong 
to  the  traders  and  businessmen  of  all  the  v 
nations.  There  will  be  interpreters—  ^ 
special  cable  and  communications  ser> 
vices— private  restaurants  and  meeting 
rooms— all  tbe  facilities  you  need 
to  do  business  with  all  the  world, 
comfortably  and  conveniently. 

Official  invitations,  which 
are  required  for  admission, 
may  be  obtained  on  applies- 
tion  to  the  Canadian  Inter- 
national  Trade  Fair,  Cana- 
dian  National  Exhibition  ^ 


Grounds 
Canada.  Early  requests 
will  help  to  assure  ac¬ 
commodation. 
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Fitting  Jobs  and  People  Together  {Continued  from  pufre  15) 

selling  and  non-selling  standards  are  Suggested  Pointers  to  Be  Consideretl  Some  Typical  Questions 


to  l)e  built  and  maintained  on  a  high 
level  of  performance.  The  relations 
between  employers  and  employees  vvdll 
l>e  improved  if  placements,  promo¬ 
tion,  and  lay-offs  are  based  on  objec¬ 
tive  data,  rather  than  mere  subjective 
opinion. 

During  the  seven  years  that  our  test¬ 
ing  program  has  been  in  operation  at 
Kaufmann’s,  there  have  been  relative¬ 
ly  few  problems  and  generally  good 
acceptance. 

Tests  were  first  administered  in 
September,  1941,  to  applicants  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  our  promotional  training 
program.  Testing  was  employed  for 
no  other  purpose  until  1945  when  tests 
were  given  to  all  new  employees  and 
executives  after  they  were  hired  and 
already  in  training.  Careful  follow-up 
of  persons  tested  indicated  the  values 
of  such  data.  We  were  at  once  enabled 
to  do  a  better  job  of  training,  for  we 
knew  something  about  the  trainees’ 
ability  and  rate  of  learning,  and  it 
became  possible  to  gear  our  whole 
training  program  to  their  needs.  As 
employees  proceeded  to  their  depart¬ 
ments  members  of  the  training  depart¬ 
ment  followed  up  on  errors,  courtesy 
and  interest  reports,  production  rec¬ 
ords,  letters  of  complaint,  and  adjust¬ 
ment  in  the  store.  In  the  case  of  new 
executives,  special  attention  was  placed 
on  human  relations.  While  tKe  train¬ 
ing  department  offered  every  possible 
assistance,  certain  individuals  suc¬ 
ceeded  and  others  failed.  Manage¬ 
ment  became  more  and  more  con¬ 
vinced  that  certain  minimum  test 
standards  should  be  set  up  for  em¬ 
ployment,  in  addition  to  all  of  the 
other  requirements  already  in  force. 

In  January,  1948,  after  seven  years 
of  ex|>erinientation  and  research,  a 
pre-employment  testing  program  was 
instituted  for  all  new  employees  and 
executives.  Tests  are  also  adminis¬ 
tered  to  extras  who  are  being  consid¬ 
ered  for  regular  positions  and  to  all 
employees  who  request  transfers  from 
one  department  to  another.  Many  em¬ 
ployees  still  request  to  take  the  tests 
voluntarily,  in  order  to  be  considered 
for  promotions  and  executive  training, 
and  to  obtain  personal  help. 


in  Establishing  a  Testing  Program 

1.  We  do  not  expect  a  testing  pro¬ 
gram  to  solve  all  our  personnel 
problems.  Your  program  will  lie 
quite  successful  if  it  can  im prone 
your  present  batting  average. 

2.  We  did  not  transplant  a  testing 
program  that  is  successful  in  an¬ 
other  organization  into  our  own 
store.  Build  your  own  program 
slowly  and  custom-tailor  it  to  fit 
your  own  needs. 

H.  We  do  not  regard  tests  solely  as 
a  tool  for  “weeding  out.”  Tests 
are  also  valuable  in  corroborating 
interviewers’  opinions  and  are  of 
much  aid  in  guidance  and  coun¬ 
seling. 

4.  We  avoid  preconceived  notions 
that  the  highest  scores  are  always 
the  best  scores  for  any  job.  After 
follow-up  of  successful  and  unsuc¬ 
cessful  employees  who  are  tested, 
one  can  note  how  successful  em¬ 
ployees  score  on  tests. 

5.  We  avoid  the  clinical  approach. 

6.  Our  testing  program  is  not  re¬ 
garded  as  supplanting  any  other 
good  personnel  practices  in  use. 

7.  Testing  is  a  tool.  Even  when  this 
tool  is  used,  a  heavy  premium 
must  still  be  placed  on  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  skillful  interviewers. 

8.  We  try  to  use  tests  that  are  valid 
and  reliable. 

9.  We  are  extremely  cautious  in 
selecting  the  persons  who  do  the 
testing.  Nothing  can  do  a  testing 
program  more  harm  than  putting 
it  in  the  hands  of  crack-pots  or 
would-be  psychiatrists  or  imma¬ 
ture  college  graduates  who  may 
have  taken  a  few  courses  in  psy¬ 
chology.  Let  your  testing  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  mature  jjeople  who 
have  a  good  background  in  both 
testing  and  retailing. 

10.  We  do  not  use  any  one  test  alone. 
We  use  a  battery  of  tests. 

1 1 .  We  make  sure  that  the  tests  are 
given  under  good  conditions, 
exactly  as  prescribed  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  in  order  to  obtain  meaning¬ 
ful  and  comparable  results. 


1 .  Doesn’t  a  testing  program  invohi  • 
considerable  expense? 

How  many  employees  do  yoi 
hire  each  year?  How  many  appli 
cants  are  interviewed  for  posi 
lions?  How  much  does  it  cost  yoL 
to  train  each  employee?  Hov 
much  does  it  cost  to  interviev 
each  applicant?  What  is  your  rait 
of  turnover?  Do  you  know  in/wi 
your  turnover  costs  each  yeart  m 

The  answer  is  NO  when  ont  I 
considers  the  saving  gained  bv  1 
reducing  turnover.  It  is  not  a  I 
jjensive  when  one  considen  the  ] 
number  of  people  who  fail  on 
jobs,  failures  which  might  have 
been  prevented  altogether  by  pre  f 
testing.  It  is  not  expensive  when 
one  realizes  how  testing  helps 
management  to  make  the  most  ot 
human  possibilities. 

It  is  unlikely  that  any  manage 
inent  would  purchase  |20,0fl( 
worth  of  merchandise  without  I 
first  pre-evaluating  it  for  qualin 
But  did  you  ever  stop  to  considc: 
that  an  employee  who  earns  $4i 
per  week  is  also  a  $20,000  invest 
ment  over  a  jseriod  of  ten  yean- 

2.  Isn’t  there  a  very  great  dangei 
that  applicants  will  tend  to  shade 
their  answers  on  pencil-papei 
tests  and  put  down  what  they  be 
lieve  management  wants? 

There  is  this  possibility,  but  n 
has  been  our  experience  that  the 
great  majority  respond  to  tesi 
questions  frankly  and  honestl) 
.\pplicants  are  generally  just  as 
eager  as  management  to  find  the 
right  job. 

Furthermore,  employees  are  ex 
pected  to  perform  as  their  tesi 
results  have  indicated.  Manage 
ment  feels  no  compunctions  aboui 
any  individual  who  malingers  a 
shades  responses  to  test  questions 
And  tests  are  not  infallible. 

.1.  What  about  applicants  who,  upot  | 
being  requested  to  take  the  tests 
protest  that  they  have  been  oui . 
of  school  for  a  great  many  yean- 

The  great  majority  of  the  iest'| 
used  have  very  little,  if  any,  rela  ^ 
tionship  to  previous  schooling | 


THAT  you  CAN  HAVE 
GREATER  VOLUME  IN  YOUR 


ml  FOUNTAIN  PEN  OEPARTMENT 


TESTS  SHOW  UNPRECEDENTED 
INCREASE  IN  SALES. 


Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr,  Rochester  department  store,  is  another  enterprising 
retailer  who  has  put  theory  into  practice  —  with  a  profit!  —  cashing  in  on 
Sheaffer's  THREESOME  program  for  stepping  up  unit  of  sale. 

This  is  the  “Proof  of  the  Pudding"  that  pays  off  in  profits: 

87%  of  Sibley's  customers  now  buy — not  just  the  pen  they  came  to  see — 
but  two  or  three  pieces  to  make  a  matched  set.  Constructive  selling  is 
meaning  more  satisfied  customers— and  more  profit  to  Sibley's. 

Sheaffer  is  ready — with  trained,  thoroughly  capable  personnel — 
to  help  any  other  department  store  increase  its  unit  of  sale  in  writing 
instruments  —  to  give  valuable  assistance  in  modernizing  pen 
departments!  Just  address  your  request  to  our  merchandising 
division. 

When  It  Comes  to  Writing 
—  ond  Writing  Instrument 
Profits  —  Come  to  Sheaffer's  .  .  . 
W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co.,  Fort  AAodison,  la. 


SHEAFFEICS 


Tores 


Only  the  ability  to  read  is  re¬ 
quired;  but  even  where  an  appli¬ 
cant  cannot  read,  non-verbal  tests 
are  used. 

4.  Are  employees  who  score  high  on 
tests  sure  to  succeed  on  the  job? 

No.  Job  success  also  depends 
on  such  factors  as  good  training, 
careful  sujjervision,  home  condi¬ 
tions,  and  desirable  work  habits. 
We  do  not  employ  just  a  certain 
skill  when  we  employ  an  individ¬ 
ual— we  employ  the  whole  jierson, 
—his  skills,  his  personality,  his 
habits,  his  intelligence,  his  wor¬ 
ries,  and  his  background.  Simply 
instituting  a  testing  program  will 
not  in  itself  guarantee  job  success, 
but  it  should  help  a  great  deal 
together  with  an  extensive  train¬ 
ing  program. 

5.  Do  all  f>ersonnel  problems  dis¬ 
appear  when  a  testing  program  is 
in  ojieration? 

No.  Testing  is  not  a  panacea 
for  all  problems,  but  it  does  cut 
down  the  number  of  failures  due 
to  {xx>r  selection  at  the  outset. 

6.  Isn’t  it  a  waste  of  time  and  money 
to  test  for  such  positions  as  dish 
washer,  bus  girl,  check  writer, 
truck  driver,  elevator  operator, 
porter,  sorter,  and  maid? 

No.  Fitting  people  and  jobs  to¬ 
gether  is  just  as  vital  in  these  jobs 


1  Won’t  Be  At  the 

plan  for  the  coming  fall. 

The  pattern  is  familiar.  Coat  sales¬ 
men  by  the  dozens,  on  the  road  in 
March.  Their  refrain  is  the  same, 
“Buy  now,  prices  will  go  higher,  our 
labor  costs  are  up,  our  piece  goods 
prices  are  up  and  going  higher.  You, 
Mr.  Retailer,  take  the  gamble.  Your 
customers  will  have  to  pay  higher 
prices.  Buy  this  zip-lined  coat  at 
$89.75.”  (.\11  this  man  can  make  is  a 
fair  $24.75  garment.)  “Macy’s  bought 
500  pieces,  and  you  don’t  want  a  one 
.  .  .  you  must  be  losing  your  mind.” 

Maybe  1  am  losing  my  mind  .  .  . 
maybe  I  have  lost  all  sense  of  intrinsic 
value  .  .  .  maybe  I  have  lost  sight  of 
the  part  that  retailing  plays  in  our 
economy. 


as  in  any  others.  Each  job  re¬ 
quires  a  certain  degree  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  aptitude,  and  skill.  Turn¬ 
over  is  as  costly  for  these  jobs  as 
for  others. 

7.  Why  give  tests  to  people  who 
have  been  employed  before  a  test¬ 
ing  program  was  instituted? 

This  provides  an  excellent  way 
to  test  the  tests.  Good  performers 
should  test  differently  from  p>oor 
workers.  This  procedure  should 
help  considerably  in  establishing 
norms  based  on  your  own  stand¬ 
ards  of  good  and  poor  perform¬ 
ance. 

Testing  workers  on  the  job  will 
also  reveal  “diamonds”  who 
should  be  given  more  responsibil¬ 
ity,  “square  pegs”  who  should  be 
transferred,  and  others  who  need 
special  training  and  help. 

Caution:  Do  not  dismiss  any¬ 
one  in  your  organization  who 
fails  to  test  well,  and  do  not 
“force”  an  individual  to  take  the 
tests.  Nothing  can  do  a  testing 
program  more  harm. 

8.  What  happens  to  your  labor  mar¬ 
ket  when  it  gets  known  in  the 
community  that  tests  are  required 
of  applicants  for  positions  in  your 
company? 

The  effect  should  be  good,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  poorest  ones  tend 


to  eliminate  themselves  by  not 
applying. 

9.  Who  finds  out  about  a  person’s 
test  results? 

The  employee  himself  »  imn 
ed  to  a  conference  at  which  timtl 
he  learns  his  test  results.  Onl\ 
Top  Management  has  access  tc 
test  data  which  are  always  heki 
in  strict  confidence. 

10.  Some  business  executives  say,  “Wt 
have  done  very  good  business 
without  testing  our  employees 
Why  start  now?” 

We  are  meeting  more  competi 
tion  every  day.  And  much  rinib- 
volume  has  been  largely  due  tc 
free  spending.  As  time  goes  or. 
and  competition  becomes  keenei 
we  shall  need  better  salespcir.:. ! 
and  better  non-selling  empitjyjn 
In  fact  the  only  way  to  ssittH.! 
in  the  future  will  be  by  0!a1ilrn| 
each  person  more  prodfii'tLi 
through  training.  Whileagfa- 
training  program  will  tend  to  b 
prove  everyone  on  every  level,  th 
only  way  we  can  expect  all  etrj 
ployees  to  maintain  a  consi^tci:!' 
high  level  of  production,  senk-j 
and  quality  pserformance  is  b 
selecting  employees  at  the  vci 
outset  according  to  their  cajsc!' ; 
and  ability  to  attain  the  desinb’ 
objectives. 


Openings 


(Continued  from  page  19) 


But  one  thing  I  haven’t  lost,  and 
that  is  common  horse  sense.  That  tells 
me  that  my  customers  do  not  have  to 
pay  more  for  merchandise.  No  one 
can  force  the  BOSS  to  buy.  It  also 
tells  me  that  it  is  wrong  for  the 
textile  mills  to  show  the  tremendous 
unfair  profits  that  they  so  boastfully 
publish.  Horse  sense  tells  me  that 
eventually  the  much-abused  law  of 
supply  and  demand  will  bring  prices 
down.  If  my  customers  resist,  I  can 
resist  too.  Maybe  horse  sense  will  tell 
Mr.  Blank,  the  largest  coat  manufac¬ 
turer  in  New  York  City,  to  resist. 

Fall  showings  will  open  about  the 
middle  of  May.  What  about  that  g(x>d 
Chicago  $10.75  dress  house?  “$16.75- 
$24.75,  delivery  as  ready  October 


31st.  Clear  your  cottons  after  Ju  j 
Fourth  to  make  room  for  wint-  ! 
goods.”  Now  who’s  crazy? 

I  am.  I  don’t  care  what  brands 
lose  ...  if  I  can’t  buy  merchandise- 
the  price  my  friends  can  pay  and  on- 
it  to  them  when  they  want  it.  1  « 
not  buy. 

1  am  only  a  small  merchant . .  • 
vacant  seat  will  not  be  noticed  at  li" 
openings  .  .  .  my  smaller  orders  d- 
fall  will  not  be  commented  upon.  1 
even  have  less  trouble  with  train 
hotel  reservations,  because  I’m 
going  into  market  at  the  time  I  ^ 
to  go  ...  in  July  and  August.  Tt 
only  openings  I  will  venture  into  -  ' 
be  a  wooded  bay  on  the  1-ake  of 
W'oods.  Poor  fish.  i] 
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AUGUST  2-13  •  PALMER  HOUSE 


AUGUST  23-27  •  Hotels  New  Yorker  &  Pennsylvanio 

*  Bsshn  ^iji  Show 


SEPTEMBER  13-17  •  HOTEL  STATLER 


Dirtcttd  by 

GCOIGC  F.  IITTU  HUNAGIMENT  •  220  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  T. 


Smaller  Stores  Tighten  Buying  Policies 


(Continued  from  page  18) 


Jules  Aresty,  Vice  President,  S.  P. 
Dunham  &  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.:  We 

must  study  our  unit  control  records 
and  concentrate  our  merchandise  in¬ 
vestment  in  those  prices  that  our  pub¬ 
lic  wants  to  pay.  We  shall  have  to 
resume  promotional  events. 

In  the  big  stores  basement  depart¬ 
ments  have  been  showing  larger  in¬ 
creases  in  the  past  few  years  than  the 
main  stores.  Many  smaller  stores  do 
not  have  basement  departments  as 
such,  but  we  can  concentrate  on  our 
“budget”  and  “thrift”  shops. 

We  should  reconsider  storewide 
policy  on  “irregular”  merchandise. 
Some  of  us  don’t  carry  irregulars;  some 
of  us  have  confined  them  to  two  or 
three  items  in  the  entire  store.  Is  it 
better  business  to  sell  the  first  quality 
of  shoddy  merchandise  at  a  price  or 
good  irregulars  at  the  same  price? 

Before  the  war  many  stores  featured 
in  each  department  a  price  item  that 
represented  an  outstanding  value 
which  competed  favorably  with  what 
the  chains  had  in  that  particular  item. 
We  can’t  expect  a  good  nylon  hose  of 
45  gauge  at  $1.00,  or  a  good  towel  at 
79  cents,  or  a  good  $7.95  blanket,  but 
we  should  try  to  feature  a  value  in 
every  department  which  will  attract 
the  low  income  class  to  our  stores 
rather  than  to  the  chains  where  they 
seem  to  be  flocking  these  days. 

How  is  that  to  be  done  if  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  prices  aren’t  coming  down? 

I  think  a  certain  amount  of  it  will 
have  to  come  out  of  our  hides.  You 
can’t  get  normal  markups  on  every¬ 
thing. 

Mr.  Zelomek:  Some  manufacturers  are 
recognizing  the  competition.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  there  will  be  a  larger 
supply  of  medium  price  and  low 
priced  good  shoes  because  of  the  un¬ 
favorable  results  the  shoe  manufac¬ 
turers  have  had  in  the  past  year.  I  am 
also  of  the  opinion  that  there  will  be 
a  larger  supply  of  good  dresses,  medi¬ 
um-priced,  for  the  same  reason.  I 
think  the  trend  is  on  its  way. 

Bennet  A.  Meyers,  Meyers-Arnold, 
Greenville,  S.  C.:  Sometimes  it  is  a 
question  of  just  going  out  and  getting 


merchandise  that  is  available.  Before 
the  war  we  sold  quite  a  few  dollar  bill¬ 
folds,  but  after  the  war  we  got  big 
ideas  and  didn’t  carry  them.  We 
thought  they  were  too  cheap  for  us. 
But  this  year  we  stocked  one  (a  gad¬ 
get— I  think  when  you  open  it  some¬ 
thing  springs  up  and  sings  “God  Save 
the  King”),  and  we  found  to  our  sur¬ 
prise  that  we  sold  a  lot  of  them. 

What  steps  can  retailers  take  to 
reverse  the  trend  of  depressed  unit 
sales? 

George  Priehs,  President,  John  Priehs 
Mercantile  Co.,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.: 
By  getting  prices  down.  And  I  don’t 
mean  by  reducing  our  markups;  I 
mean  by  putting  up  a  fight.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  rep>orts  that  332  cor¬ 
porations  in  different  classifications 
show  an  increase  of  47.'8  per  cent  in 
net  profits  over  last  year.  Not  retail¬ 
ers— retailers  had  only  a  2.8  increase. 

A  leading  electric  range  manufac¬ 
turer  made  this  statement  recently: 
“The  principal  factor  limiting  our 
production  has  been  a  nationwide 
shortage  of  sheet  steel.  To  meet  this 
situation,  we  have  had  to  go  beyond 
our  usual  sources,  paying  more  than 
the  standard  prices,  and  often  receiv¬ 
ing  sheet  of  uneconomical  specifica¬ 
tions.” 

What  he  meant  was  that  instead  of 
paying  the  going  price  of  $90  a  ton, 
they  were  buying  this  steel  in  the 
black  market  and  paying  $320  a  ton 
for  it.  And  instead  of  asking  $179  for 
this  stove  as  they  did  under  the  OPA, 
they  are  now  asking  $299.  And  we 
accept  this  sort  of  thing— because  the 
manufacturer  would  not  fight  to  buy 
his  steel  from  the  regular  sources. 
They  paid  $320  a  ton  instead  of  $90 
for  sheet  steel— but  they  made  58  per 
cent  more  profit  this  year  than  last! 
If  we  allow  the  manufacturers  to  get 
away  with  this,  why  should  they  go 
back  to  the  old  system  of  giving  as 
much  as  they  can  for  our  dollar  and 
the  consumer’s  dollar? 

Dr.  Edwards:  The  desire  for  large 
unit  volume  must  not  lead  back  to  the 
traditional  method  of  boosting  sales 


through  price  promotions  primarih 
Low  prices,  yes,  but  profitless  prices- 
no.  The  April  issue  of  Gray  MaUti 
points  out  that  department  stores 
moved  as  many  units  in  the  depression 
years  between  1930  and  1935  as  in  the 
years  between  ’24  and  ’29.  Yet  from 
1930  to  1935  profits  in  many  instances 
disappeared. 

Mr.  Priehs:  The  danger  we  are  over 
looking  is  this:  if  our  volume  remains 
constant,  or  shows  a  10  per  cent  rise 
while  prices  are  up  20  per  cent,  we 
are  losing  customers.  When  prices 
come  down  and  your  unit  sales  are 
also  down,  it’s  going  to  be  a  tough  job 
to  get  those  customers  back.  We  an’t 
afford  to  let  our  customers  go  out  ol 
our  stores  because  manufacturen 
want  to  make  goods  for  the  20  or  SO 
jjer  cent  of  the  population  which  is  in 
the  upper  income  classes  and  ignore 
the  other  70  or  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Zelomek:  The  decline  in  unit  vol 
time  has  greater  implications  than  it' 
effect  upon  individual  stores.  How 
long  can  production  keep  up  while 
sales  volume  declines?  I  think  mam 
manufacturers  have  seen  the  hand 
writing  on  the  wall,  and  that  there 
will  be  a  great  deal  more  right  price 
merchandise  for  fall  in  many  lines. 

Ralph  Brett,  President,  Timothy  Smith 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.:  Are  the  state  Fai: 
Trade  Agreements  operating  as  a  bar 
rier  to  increased  sales? 

Mr.  Priehs:  It’s  one  way  that  manufae 
turers  are  holding  up  a  fictitious  price 

Dr.  Edwards:  There  was  a  time.  I 
think,  when  we  in  this  room  migh: 
have  stocxl  100  per  cent  behind  these 
price  maintenance  laws.  1  am  ven 
doubtful  that  we  feel  such  unanimit' 
of  approval  right  now. 

Howard  S.  Gans,  Louis  R.  Gans  Co. 
Jamaica,  N.  Y.:  A  very  interestm, 
case  has  just  been  fought  and  won 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  •' 
manufacturer  shipped  a  retailer  h 
January,  February,  March,  .\pril  ao- 
May  (juota  by  the  15th  of  Februar' 
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Seconds 


KELLOGG 

^;tedU 

SYSTEM 


By  time  savings  such  as  this,  the  Kellogg  Credit  Author* 
izing  System  is  making  friends,  increasing  sales  and 
saving  money  for  leading  stores  throughout  the  country. 
Fiurther.  it  puts  new  efficiency  into  store  operations.  It 
lets  sales  people  spend  more  time  selling.  It  cuts  de¬ 
livery  costs  by  encouraging  "charge  and  takes".  Fewer 
credit  authorizers  can  do  the  work  faster,  with  complete 
accuracy. 

The  Kellogg  Credit  Authorizing  System  can  be  adopted 
to  your  needs,  as  few  as  10  lines,  as  many  as  400  lines 
or  more.  It  is  extremely  simple  to  install,  expand  or 
change.  Built  by  a  company  now  in  its  fifty-first  year 
of  telephone  manufacturing,  the  Kellogg  System  is  made 
for  many  years  of  trouble-free  operation.  And  because 
it  is  the  store's  own  private  system,  the  savings  realized 
over  the  cost  of  rented  equipment  during  the  life  of  the 
system,  is  considerable. 


‘^Aveiag*  time  required  <or  credit  authoriiotion 
in  one  oi  the  Midwest'i  largest  department 
stores  since  installation  oi  the  Kellogg  Credit 
Authorisation  System  is  only  19  seconds.  Subject 
to  variation  with  individual  store  conditions. 


Sales  person  makes  out  the 
charge  sales  slip,  dials  the 
proper  credit  authoriser  and 
submits  the  necessary  iniorma- 
tion.  She  then  places  the  slip 
in  the  periorotor  beside  the 
phone. 


Coll  is  automatically  con¬ 
nected  to  credit  department. 
Authorizing  clerk  locates  cus¬ 
tomer's  file  .  .  .  authorizes 
credit  by  simply  pressing  a 
button  that  actuates  the  per- 
iorator  on  the  soles  iloor.  If 
charge  is  not  in  order,  author- 
izer  advises  how  to  proceed 
or  refers  it  to  a  superior. 


The  entire  transaction  takes 
just  a  few  seconds.  The 
Kellogg  system  provides  a 
tamper-proof  record  of 
credit  authorization.  There 
is  direct  connection  between 
all  stations  and  the  credit 
department,  but  no  inter¬ 
communication  between 
sales  departments. 


IMPOKTANT  INPORMATION  FOR 
YOU.  New  beekM  jest  ell  Rm  press 
esplelns  KeHsgg  Credit  AuNierizing 
System  in  fwH  deieH.  Write  fer  It  tedey. 
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and  the  retailer  was  about  fed  up  tak¬ 
ing  the  stuff  in.  To  make  things 
worse,  the  merchandise  was  fair  trad¬ 
ed.  The  retailer  protested  to  the 
manufacturer  that  if  he  kept  on  ship¬ 
ping,  the  store  would  have  neither 
warehouse  room  for  the  merchandise 
nor  money  with  which  to  pay  for  it. 
The  manufacturer  said  he  would  sue 
if  the  retailer  didn’t  take  the  mer¬ 
chandise  contracted  for.  The  retailer 
took  action  under  the  Massachusetts 
law  covering  fair  trading,  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  when  the  retailer  gives  the 
manufacturer  written  notice  that  he 
cannot  move  the  inventory  at  the  fair 
trade  price,  the  merchandise  must  be 
taken  back  by  the  manufacturer  with¬ 
in  seven  days  or  the  fair  trade  law 
ceases  to  be  applicable.  This  manu¬ 
facturer  took  b^ck  the  inventory. 

What  buying  policies  should  we 
follow  on  fall  apparel? 

A.  L  Kirshenbaum,  President,  Juven¬ 
ile  Shoppe,  New  London,  Conn.:  One 
of  the  most  important  things  is  to 
analyze  your  customers’  demands  be¬ 
fore  you  go  into  the  market.  There 
has  been  a  decided  change  in  the  trend 
of  customers’  buying.  When  a  woman 
gets  through  with  paying  grocery  and 
butcher  bills  she  has  so  very  little  left 
that  she  has  to  do  a  lot  of  thinking  as 
to  how  much  she  can  spend  for  the 
family’s  wearing  apparel.  Before  we 
go  into  the  market  we  should  sit  down 
and  analyze  how  much  our  customers 
can  afford  to  spend.  Examine  your 
price  lines  of  the  past  season  and  ana¬ 
lyze  your  own  mistakes.  You  will 
probably  find  that  the  customer  was 
more  price  conscious  than  you  ex¬ 
pected  her  to  be. 

Another  point  to  consider  is  mark¬ 
up.  Let’s  come  down  to  earth;  let’s 
sell  a  lot  of  units  and  make  a  small 
profit;  let’s  keep  our  customers  trad¬ 
ing  in  our  own  stores  and  not  drive 
them  into  the  chain  store. 

Don’t  gamble  with  inventories.  If 
we  should  go  into  a  war  or  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  decide  to  stockpile, 
inventory  controls  will  definitely  be 
adopted,  so  an  excess  inventory  won’t 
do  us  a  darned  bit  of  good. 

Mr.  Aresty:  In  buying  apparel  for 
this  fall  we  will  find  the  style  trend 


better  set  than  it  w'as  last  year,  and  st) 
we  can  buy  with  a  little  more  assur¬ 
ance.  Furthermore,  the  quiet  factories 
on  Seventh  Avenue  today  give  me  a 
feeling  that  while  prices  may  not  be 
low  for  fall,  we  are  going  to  get  better 
value  for  our  dollar.  If  we  buy  mer¬ 
chandise  at  the  prices  our  customers 
have  indicated  they  can  pay,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  pretty  good  season. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  the  aver¬ 
age  small  store  will  go  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  the  next  month  or  two  and  buy 
from  50  to  75  f>er  cent  of  their  August 
and  September  requirements  in  order 
to  be  properly  covered  for  early  fall 
business.  In  general,  I  think  the  pol¬ 
icy  should  be  one  of  restrained  optim¬ 
ism.  If  we  play  it  too  close,  we  won’t 
have  stocks  to  take  care  of  our  early 
demands.  If  we  play  it  too  heavy,  we 
won’t  have  open-to-buy  to  take  care  of 
the  special  purchases  that  are  part  and 
parcel  of  our  everyday  business  today. 

It  is  important  for  all  of  us  not 
only  to  look  at  our  unit  control  rec¬ 
ords  for  the  beginning  of  the  season 
but  to  examine  the  unit  control  rec¬ 
ords  for  the  last  two  months  of  each 
season.  Lower  prices  at  the  end  of 
the  fall  season  last  year  and  now  at 
the  end  of  the  spring  season  seem  to 
have  brought  into  our  stores  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  and  large  mass  buying  pub¬ 
lic— a  public  that  apparently  could  not 
afford  to  buy  at  the  original  prices. 

Jay  D.  Runkle,  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager,  Crowley,  Milner  & 
Co.:  Unless  careful  attention  is  given 
to  what  was  actually  sold  the  previous 
year,  buyers  are  apt  to  duplicate  the 
previous  year’s  mistakes. 

Lester  Lieb,  Babs  Shop,  Montclair, 

N.  J.:  What  is  a  reasonable  delivery 
date  to  ask  of  manufacturers  on  fall 
apparel? 

Mr.  Aresty:  I’d  like  to  place  an  order 
for  my  early  coats  and  have  them  all 
in  by  the  end  of  September.  We  may 
not  be  able  to  do  so;  we  may  have  to 
take  October  15.  Last  year  in  many 
cases  we  took  October  25.  I  think  it  is 
wise  to  try  to  step  it  up  15  to  30  days 
all  the  way  up  and  down  the  line 
wherever  you  can.  On  better  goods  it 
is  not  easy  to  do,  because  they  haven’t 
the  workmen  to  produce  the  goods 


the  country  wants.  1  think  on  tht. 
dresses  you  will  be  able  to  get  qui,; 
delivery  dates.  On  better  ilresses  \i, 
probably  will  have  to  take  Septcml« 
25.  Fight  as  hard  as  you  can  and  hai 
your  buying  office  do  the  same. 

What  buying  policies  should  i,, 
folloiv  on  toys? 

Mr.  Kirshenbaum:  At  the  toy  fair  ih 
year  I  expected  to  find  a  lot  of  m , 
creations,  and  lower  prices.  I  four 
no  novelties,  and  I  didn’t  see  any  lo 
prices.  A  number  of  items  have  goi 
up  in  price.  We  are  putting  sop 
money  into  steel  mechanical  toys,  ai 
buying  other  items  very  sparingly.  \\ 
are  w'aiting  to  find  out  wliat  is  goin 
to  happen  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Priehs:  Those  who  bought  tai 
last  year  and  got  shipments,  got  get.- 
toys.  Those  who  bought  late  didn’: 

1  thought  there  was  a  tlecided  ii 
provement  in  toys  at  the  show  t! 
year.  The  prices  are  lower  when  v 
consider  the  improvements  they  ha\ 
made  on  the  items. 

I  think  high-priced  toys  should  I 
largely  eliminated.  Dolls  up  to  ti 
five  dollar  range  shoidd  be  big  hi 
ing  numbers. 

What  buying  policies  should  n 
follow  in  home  furnishings  lines? 

Mr.  Priehs:  Washers  and  rt-lrigeraip, 
for  the  mass  market  can  be  bowi,- 
with  a  great  deal  of  safety.  De  lu 
models  in  home  appliances  should  n 
be  bought  any  further  than  30  d- 
ahead. 

Mr.  Zelomeic:  Hoarding  has  alrw 
started  in  non-ferrous  metals.  Sii 
and  aluminum  shortages  will  not  ! 
the  result  of  actual  needs  of  the  def<  - 
program,  but  of  the  gray  market  tn 
trol.  Our  total  steel  production  1 
fore  the  war  never  exceeded  46  mill 
tons.  We  are  producing  today  d' 
to  90  million  tons.  Where  is  i 
steel?  It’s  become  a  good  investmerp 
steel  is  like  rayon  crepes  were  a  k 
months  ago.  You  are  going  to  [ 
through  the  nose  if  you  let  your^ 
be  influenced  by  the  astronoffli- 
estimates  of  the  amount  of  steel  t! 
is  going  to  be  used  by  [military  a 
building]  programs. 
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Everything  Changes ! 


THE  OLD  FOLEY’S 


FOLEY’S  OLD  BAG 


FOLEY’S  SELECTS  EQUITABLE 


Congratulations  to  Foley's  and  all  other  retailers  who  are  modernizing 
their  wrapping  and  adopting  the  new  look  in  Merchandise  Bags  as 
presented  by  Equitable.  Equitable's  wide  variety  of  Merchandise  bags 
includes  the  High  Style  Square-Lip  Bag  of  Tomorrow,  Take-Hold  carry 
bags  and  the  Round-Lip  Merchanaise  Bag.  Send  samples  of  your  present 
bags,  noting  annual  quantities.  Equitable  will  give  recommendations 
and  quotations. 


Fours  MEW  SAG 

PoMf  riefe  hfory  krofT, 
nWtfe  marooa  Imprtat, 
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By  Nova  Eisnor 


Formfit’s  new  middle-molding  “High  Life” 
girdle  in  nylon  and  French-type  leno  elastic, 
with  flexible  spiral  back  and  side  stays  and 
diagonal  Talon  fastening.  Shoum  with 
matching  nylon  “Life”  bra. 


jITUATIOat 


ITH  the  slim  midriff  silhouette  universally  accepted, 
slight  modifications  and  variations  of  the  introductory 
niea  now  are  taking  place.  There  is  somewhat  less  sharp 
ndentation  of  the  waistline,  a  smoother-hipped  and  flatter- 
liiaphragmed  line.  The  long,  slim  skirt,  either  straight  or 
Mth  fullness  swept  to  the  back  or  flaring  out  lower  on  the 
“gure,  will  represent  at  least  half  the  demand  from  now  on, 
Jshion  analysts  tell  us.  Narrow,  natural-looking  shoulders 
■fquire  a  high-bosomed  effect,  and  there  is  a  tendency  for  a 
iiore  rounded  bust  contour,  but  still  with  emphasis  on  com¬ 
plete  division. 

Accordingly,  foundation  garments  are  smoothing  out  their 
lues,  dispensing  with  padding  and  extreme  shaping,  so 
'‘l'»t  a  more  flexible,  supple  impression  is  returning  for  both 
'timmer  and  the  coming  fall.  However,  the  higher-waisted 
Jirdle,  the  long-line  brassiere,  and  the  all-in-one  which 
™>phasizes  a  well-defined  waistline  and  high  diaphragm 
ontrol,  remain  as  keynotes  of  the  “newer  new  look,”  and 
liave  the  wholehearted  sanction  of  customers  regardless  of 
age.  It  is  significant,  we  think,  that  new  introductions 
^  die  lines  include  high-waisted  garments  both  for  the 


large  figure  and  for  the  reed-like  little  junior,  who  evidently 
now  has  become  accustomed  to  the  feeling  of  something 
around  the  ribs,  as  a  result  of  wearing  a  waistline-slenderizer 
this  past  season. 

Push  Summer  Wardrobes.  Summer  offers  a  special  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  concentrate  efforts  on  building  foundation-ward- 
robe  consciousness  in  the  minds  of  all  your  customers. 
Vacation  and  play  needs,  as  well  as  the  hot  weather  urge 
for  a  more  frequent  change  of  garments  in  the  interest  of 
daintiness  and  comfort,  incline  the  customer’s  mind  toward 
“stocking  up,”  although  she  is  likely  to  balance  this  by 
selecting  less  expensive  garments. 

Those  who  can  afford  it  will  look  more  favorably  upon 
the  all-in-one  this  season,  if  you  call  their  attention  to  the 
figure-following  lines  of  the  new  summer  dresses,  and  re¬ 
mind  them  that  in  summer  they  will  less  frequently  be 
wearing  a  coat  which  might  conceal  faults  in  figure  disci¬ 
pline.  Then,  of  course,  there  are  the  summer  volume  stand¬ 
bys— the  girdle  and  the  pantie-girdle  (both  of  which  this  year 
stress  the  high-waistline  versions).  The  long-line  bra  is 
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worth  continued  plugging,  tor  smaller  figures  as  well  as 
large. 


Cool  Fabrics — Wonderful  Cool  Fabrics!  There’s  no  end  of 
selling  appeal  for  this  summer  in  the  breeze-cool  fabrics 
which  have  returned  to  the  scene  in  increased  quantity  anil 
wider  variety.  Nylon  dream-fabrics  including  marquisette, 
fine  cotton  broadcloth  and  batiste,  double  organdie,  net,  a 
variety  of  mesh  fabrics  both  woven  and  knitted,  and  a  bevy 
of  lightw’eight  yet  efficient  elastics,  including  satin,  mesh, 
leno,  lace,  and  pow'ernet— to  the  customer  all  these  can  be 
exploited  as  irresistible  charms  against  that  ol’  debbil, 
summer  sultriness.  ^ 

Interesting  for  its  boneless  control  and  light,  comfortable 
softness,  is  a  new  hand-fashioned  all  knitted  elastic  garment 
of  tissue  weight.  This  garment,  made  on  American  looms, 
is  self-shaped  by  fashion  marks,  at  waistline,  groin,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  garment,  and  comes  in  14",  16"  and  18" 
lengths. 


Special  Promotional  Items.  In  addition  this  summer,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  ever  before,  there  is  a  variety  of  special 
garments  the  practical  nature  and  attractive  appearance 
of  which  will  have  great  sales  appeal.  The  strapless  bra, 
which  necessarily  must  depend  upon  some  sort  of  stiffening 
for  its  supjxjrt,  now  is  seen  less  often  with  a  circular  frame 
than  with  curved  soft  bones  of  super-featherweight,  which 
exert  no  pressures  and  which  are  placed  vertically  in  the 
garment  cup  at  off-center  f>ositions.  The  ■strapless  bra  has 
a  very  important  place  in  the  summer  scene,  to  wear  with 
strapless  and  off-shoulder  summer  formals,  with  active  sports¬ 
wear  and  bathing  suits,  and  especially  this  year  with  the 
daintily  sheer  Gibson-girl  blouses  and  with  the  strapless 
sunback  daytime  summer  dresses  which  seem  headed  for 
big  acceptance. 

A  very  promising  variation  of  the  strapless  bra  is  the  little 
sport-bra  seen  in  some  houses,  created  to  replace  the  non¬ 
supporting  and  unshapely  sports  halter  by  a  shaped  and 
boned  garment  which  will  tfuly  flatter  and  support  the 
figure.  Constructed  like  a  standard  boned  strapless  brassiere, 
this  sport-bra  is  elaborated  by  contrasting  ruffles  or  a  small 
petal  or  cuff  trim  at  the  top,  which  not  only  dresses  it  up 
and  takes  it  out  of  the  lingerie  class,  but  also  modestly 
softens  the  figure  outlines. 

The  two-color  satin  reversible  brassiere,  especially  if  pro¬ 
moted  along  with  its  companion  two<olor  reversible  garter 
belt  with  detachable  matching  garter  grips,  is  a  natural  for 
the  slim-figured  miss  with  a  slim  p>ocketbook.  She  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  glamor  look  of  such  a  set  no  less  than  its  thrifty 
two-sets-in-one  value.  Black  and  white  is  the  most  salable 
color  combination,  but  black  and  blue,  and  blue  and  p>each 
also  sell  well. 

One  of  the  newest  items,  and  one  that  makes  sense,  is  a 
camisole  bra,  either  with  or  without  straps.  This  garment, 
which  consists  of  a  lingerie-type  camisole  with  an  integral 
standard  brassiere  beneath  it,  is  the  logical  partner  to  the 
1948  fashion  for  petticoats,  and  has  the  additional  advantage 
that  it  does  away  with  the  double  span  of  shoulder  straps, 
which  always  looks  so  unsightly  under  a  sheer  blouse.  A 
brand  new  item  this  year,  the  camisole  bra  has  real  promo¬ 
tional  possibilities,  and  is  one  item  in  the  corset  department 


Venus  Foundations’  super-light  all-in-one,  made 
entirely  of  nylon  except  for  elastic  used  in  the 
sides,  front,  and  garters.  Built-up  shoulders;  Talon 
front  closing  over  a  protecting  fold  of  material. 


To  be  introduced  for  fall  by  Gossard: 

A  new  open-crotch  pantie  girdle  of  satin  elastii 
and  leno-elastic,  and  a  bias-cut  wraparound  bra. 


New  on  Strouse  Adler’s  ftdl  line  will  be  this  high- 
waisted  “Smoothie  Controleur”  in  which  the  “So- 
Slim”  double  midsection  in  the  elastic  side  panels 
makes  its  first  postwar  reappearance. 


.4  high  divided  bustline  and  long  tapering  waist¬ 
line  in  this  Lily  of  France  all-in-one.  Lightly 
boned  in  front  only.  Tearose  Fortisan  satin. 


which  can  gain  advantage  from  the  usual  near  presence  of 
the  lingerie  section. 

The  waistline-slenderizers  put  out  by  various  manufac¬ 
turers  will  continue  to  sell,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  in 
most  localities  that  have  done  well  with  them  already. 
Again  this  year  many  of  the  summer  cotton  frocks  have 
gathered  skirts  which  do  not  necessitate  hipline  control, 
but  which  spring  from  nipped-in  waistlines  which  would  be 
both  uncomfortable  and  unbeautiful  without  a  waistline 
shaping  foundation  of  some  sort.  The  coolness  of  the 
slenderizers  is  another  point  in  their  favor  for  continued 
summer  interest.  One  of  the  leading  manufacturers  has  just  * 
recently  brought  out  a  new  garment  in  this  class— a  built  up 
garter  belt  with  high  diaphragm  control. 

Variety  and  Fashion  for  Women.  One  of  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  developments  of  the  past  few  months  has  been  a 
new  birth  of  interest  in  foundation  fashion  ideas  on  the 
part  of  “woman-sized  women.” 

Now  that  she  no  longer  has  to  focus  her  preoccupation  on 
the  basic  need  of  finding  something— almost  anything— in 
her  size,  the  woman  is  proving  that  she  too  has  been  read¬ 
ing  and  assimilating  the  advertising  and  promotion  which 
stores  and  the  industry  have  directed  more  especially 
toward  her  smaller  sized  sisters. 

The  first  indication  was  in  her  ready  acceptance  of  lighter 
weight  garments,  which  achieve  their  control  by  scientific 
cut  and  the  generous  use  of  elastic  rather  than  by  heavy 
weight  fabrics  and  stiff  bonings.  Stores  now  rep>ort  more 
and  more  women  “sold”  on  adding  the  pantie-girdle  to  their 
wardrobes.  There  is  increasing  insistance  on  brassiere  con¬ 
struction  which  will  achieve  support  with  well-marked  di¬ 
vision  and  which  will  {jermit  the  wearing  of  slash-V  neck¬ 
lines.  The  latest  indication  is  that  the  women  are  becoming 
much  more  color-conscious;  there  is  a  growing  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  eternal  parade  of  tearose  garments  to  which 
they  are  subjected.  Some  manufacturers  have  found  it  worth 
while  to  introduce  white,  esjjecially  in  summer,  for  the 
woman,  and  black  is  offered  occasionally  as  a  novelty.  But 
there  is  evidence  that  white  would  sell  many  an  extra  gar¬ 
ment  if  it  were  stocked  as  a  staple  for  women,  and  that 
there  exists  a  considerable  latent  demand  by  women  for 
black  foundations  to  wear  with  dark  winter  clothing  and 
their  favorite  summer  garb,  the  dark  sheers.  Occasional 
requests  are  coming  to  departments  for  blue  in  women’s 
sizes,  as  well.  This  season,  dress  houses  which  have  intro¬ 
duced  sunback  dresses  in  women’s  sizes  have  had  very  fine 
early  response  to  them.  If  the  fashion  develops  volume,  a 
simultaneous  demand  is  almost  sure  to  develop  for  some 
sort  of  strapless  brassiere  in  the  larger  size  ranges. 

Color  Has  "Arrived".  At  top  prices,  nude,  the  pastel  ex¬ 
pression  of  tearose,  holds  firmly  to  its  f>opularity.  At  medi¬ 
um  and  volume  levels,  however,  there  is  less  color  conserva¬ 
tism.  In  girdle  and  bra  sales  generally,  white  now  heads  the 
list  in  most  market  resources,  and  blue  is  almost  even  with 
tearose.  In  some  cases  tearose  is  slightly  in  the  lead  in 
girdles.  Blue,  introduced  as  a  high-style  color  only  a  few 
months  ago,  is  firmly  established  as  a  staple.  Yellow  now 
takes  the  position  blue  occupied  only  a  year  ago,  and  the 
latest  novelty  color  to  be  introduced  is  ice-green. 
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Foundations  dyed  to  match  the  costumes  shown,  lent  drama  to  Thai- 
himer’s  recent  displays  featurinfr  figures  coordirusted  with  fashions. 


¥T  is  timely  to  emphasize  again  the  importance  to  both 
ready-to-wear  and  corset  volume,  of  close  coordination  and 


cooperation  between  these  respective  departments,  in  adver¬ 
tising  display,  fashion  shows  and  department  selling.  Some 
stores  have  “caught  on”  and  are  doing  an  excellent  job,  and 
they  are  enthusiastic  about  the  good  results  in  sales,  not  only 
of  foundations,  but  also  of  the  season’s  apparel  fashion, 
whioh  dep>end  so  largely  on  a  well-molded  figure  for  their 
own  smartness  and  saleability.  Other  stores  haven’t  yet  man¬ 
aged  to  pull  the  situation  together  satisfactorily;  and  worst 
of  all  they  don’t  know  how  many  customers  may  be  walking 
out  of  their  apparel  departments  unsold,  because  the  dresses 
tried  on  them  “don’t  fit”. 


IS 
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The  Corset  and  Brassiere  /Issoci- 
ation  of  America,  200  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y., 
offers  free  to  retailers  this  smart 
black  and  white  6"  x  S"  card  for 
use  in  ready-to-aiear  fitting  rooms. 


Your  dress  and  suit  salespeople  need  to  know  the  founda 
tion  story,  and  one  of  the  wisest  things  your  store  can  do 
is  to  put  on  a  special  fashion  showing  and  training  sessioi 
for  "them,  explaining  what  foundation  garments  are  to  lx 
had,  and  how  they  are  planned  to  tie  in  with  the  prevailing 
fashion  silhouettes. 

The  Corset  and  Brassiere  Association  of  America  ha> 
available  for  free  distribution  to  stores,  attractive,  neath 
lettered  cards  for  apparel  departments  and  fitting  room  usf 
reminding  customers  that  the  Corset  Department’s  founda 
tions  will  enhance  the  appearance  of  new  apparel  purchases 
If  you  do  not  have  these,  we  strongly  suggest  that  you  gei 
them  and  see  to  it  that  they  are  prominently  shown. 

In  window  displays,  you  might  focus  attention  on  waia 
line  interest  in  your  ready-to-wear,  by  placing  in  the  back 
ground  a  suitable  foundation  garment,  and  running  a  tape 
measure  around  the  waistline  of  the  foundation  and  thenu 
to  the  waistline  of  the  dress. 

Or,  you  might  go  all-out  for  a  dramatic  window  co 
ordination,  as  was  recently  done  by  Thalhimer’s,  Richmond 
Va.,  who  devoted  the  entire  battery  of  front  windovs' 
to  selling  the  story  of  the  one-ness  of  figure  and  fashion 
.\  particular  corset  resource  was  selected  for  this  promo 
tion,  and  was  sent  swatches  of  the  fabrics  of  costume' 
planned  for  the  window  display.  Special  foundation  gar 
ments  were  made  by  the  manufacturer  of  fabrics  dyed  i" 
match  these  swatches,  and  these  garments  appeared  in  the 
windows  along  with  the  apparel  and  accompanied  by  tellim 
window  card  messages  emphasizing  the  silhouette  correla 
tion.  Regular  stock  of  these  same  foundation  garments  wen 
displayed  in  the  apparel  department  displays  at  the  sam' 
time.  At  the  end  of  the  window  display  period,  the  costume 
dyed  items  replaced  these  department  display  pieces,  whi<^ 
were  then  returned  to  the  corset  department  stock.  Corrt 
lated  ads,  of  course,  also  were  run. 

However  you  choose  to  handle  it,  this  is  the  year  fc 
cencentrating  on  your  style  coordination  story.  It’s  late,  bu 
not  too  late,  if  you  haven’t  as  yet  organized  your  plans. 


J 


Illustrated  is  Rengo  style  305 — 

Q  15-inch  step-in  girdle  of  nylon, 

with  side  panels  of  nylon  Leno 

elastic;  TALON  zipper  side 
fastening.  Sizes  25  to  32. 

$45.00  per  dozen. 

There  is  a  Rengo  sfyfe 

for  every  figure 

Made  by  Crown  Corset  Co.,  295  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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N  general,  fabric  availability  is  much  improved  over  that  industry  thus  finds  itself  perforce  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis 

of  six  months  ago— better,  in  fact,  than  at  any  time  since  Re  Rayons.  The  fact  that  dress  business  has  been  a  litt^ 

jfore  the  war.  Tight  spots  still  exist,  but  undoubtedly  slow  through  the  spring,  has  permitted  a  small  supply  ol 

ley  look  somewhat  tighter  than  they  actually  are,  because  rayon  materials  to  be  built  up,  and  upon  this  the  brassiett 

[  the  still  hungry  demand  for  such  quantities  of  fabrics  as  people  have  been  able  to  draw  for  their  needs,  an  advantage 

•e  obtainable.  Certain  favorite  constructions  in  good  quali-  that  has  not  accrued  to  the  benefit  of  garments  which  re 
es  can  be  picked  up  by  manufacturers  only  in  small  lots  quire  rayon  fabrics  of  special  constructions, 
ere  and  there  to  keep  them  going,  but  not  enough  of  them  Rayon  fabric  prices  are  fairly  well  stabilized  now,  and 
:  any  one  time  and  place  to  fully  protect  plans  for  large  are  expected  to  remain  so  at  least  until  the  third  quarter, 

uantity  production.  High  count  cottons,  the  better  rayon  the  one  possible  exception  being  rayon  satin  elastic,  which 

ad  cotton  blends,  and  gcxxl  rayons,  particularly  satin  elastic,  may  see  a  slight  rise. 

re  still  short  of  demand.  Manufacturers  find  some  cheer,  Cotton  prices  also  are  stabilized  so  far  as  current  deliver 
owever,  in  the  fact  that  the  fabric  companies  now  are  in  a  ies  are  concerned:  but  under  the  circumstances  the 

osition  to  be  more  selective  about  their  mill  labor,  so  that  does  not  apply  to  futures. 

uality  is  steadily  becoming  more  dependable.  Unfortunately  all  these  “stabilized  prices”  are  high. 
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La  Trique’s  new  long  line  strap¬ 
less  bra  of  nylon  elastic  and 
embroidered  nylon  marquisette. 
The  bra  is  separate  from  the 
waist  section,  from  side  seam  to 
side  seam  to  eliminate  downpull. 


No  tangle  of  shoulder  strap' 
under  sheer  blouses  with  I  hi' 
white  satin  “Cami-bra”  from 
Lovable.  Lace  trim,  underarm 
zipper,  boned  integral  bra,  re 
moi<able  shoulder  straps. 


From  Munsingwear,  a  girdle  for 
the  junior  figure  has  four  sec¬ 
tions  of  Lastex  satin,  bias-cut, 
and  is  finished  with  elastic  ruffles. 
A  16"  girdle,  high-waisted,  has  a 
three-inch  rum-roll  top  border. 
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From  Gossard,  at  left,  a  high- 
timst  step-in  of  leno  elastic  and 
iotin  elastic. 


At  right,  a  garter 


Warner’s  Le  Gant  Royale  tissue- 
light  corselette  with  filmy  nylon 
marquisette  uplift  bust  and  two- 


Maiden  Form’s  new  “Hold-Tite” 
strapless  brassiere  features  a  new 
uplift  device  in  flexible  stays  set 


straj, 

ith  thi 
’  fron 

idtiii!-, 

bra,  u 


belt  rising  two  inches  above  the 
waist.  The  bust  sections  of  the 
trapless  bra  are  held  by  curving 
ieatherbortes. 


way,  one-ivay  elastic  control.  De¬ 
signed  to  smooth  figure  lines  into 
fashion  lines  ivith  comfort. 


into  the  cups  in  a  unique  key 
stone-arch  principle.  White  satin 
with  nylon  rruirquisette  insets;  all 
elastic  sides  and  back. 


ury  preparations  continue.  To  meet  this  possible  situation, 
behind  the  scenes  certain  corset  manufacturers  are  working 
apprehensively  with  their  fabric  suppliers,  experimenting 
with  elastics  and  webbings  of  the  same  ty{x;s  as  have  l>een 
Bade  in  nylon,  but  using  combed  cotton  yarns,  in  an  effort 
to  preserve  some  of  the  coolness  and  lightness  combined 
with  strength  that  is  the  important  point  of  the  nylon  vers¬ 
ions.  So  great  is  the  consumer  desire  for  nylon,  that  the 
subject  of  nylon  price  is  hardly  mentioned  in  the  market: 
but  it,  along  with  other  price  levels,  remains  aloft. 


Much  of  This — Less  of  That.  The  fabric  composition  ol 
.many  of  the  lines  reflects  the  relative  changes  that  have 
N,  |uken  place  in  fabric  values.  For  example,  the  forbidding 
price  of  laces  is  responsible  for  their  absence  from  or 
warcity  in  lines  which  once  made  much  of  lace  trimmed 
unnents.  The  expensive  jacquards  have  been  replaced 
pugely  by  strong  plain  fabrics  of  lighter  weight,  which  now 
tlso  are  beginning  to  enjoy  consumer  preference. 

I^es  Causing  Little  Trouble.  One  of  the  difficulties  that 
phgucd  the  industry  a  year  ago  has  about  ironed  itself  out 
now— the  dye  situation.  Dyers’  and  finishers’  problems 
tre  being  worked  on  jointly  by  the  corset  industry  and  the 
Snishers,  with  the  result  that  jjerformance  is  much  better. 

themselves  have  not  caused  any  trouble  lately;  rather 
•he  challenge  is  posed  by  such  variations  as  are  almost  in- 
■itable  when  different  fiber  contents  are  combined.  Hu¬ 
midity,  temperature,  and  other  imponderables  also  some- 
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times  cause  color  variations  even  within  the  same  shipment 
from  the  same  source,  but  when  fabric  is  available  in  larger 
cpiantities,  it  liecomes  possible  to  assort  and  match  pieces  at 
the  factory. 

Rubber's  Real  Now.  .\nother  tension  jxjint  is  rubber  fab¬ 
ric,  which  is  very  short  of  demand  at  present.  This  is  due 
to  relative  scarcity  of  yarns  used,  not  because  there  is  any 
lack  of  rubber.  Practically  all  of  the  elastic  now  is  of  natural 
rubber,  the  transition  from  synthetic  having  l)een  completed 
with  a  smoothness  which  reflects  great  credit  on  the  restraint 
and  good  judgment  of  the  industry  and  of  retailers  alike. 
Some  of  today’s  rubber  is  South  American,  but  most  of  it 
is  coming  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  The  quality  is  more 
rlependable  than  it  was  six  months  ago,  and  stores  are 
receiving  and  transmitting  to  manufacturers  very  few  com- 
|)laints  about  elastic  jjerformance  today.  The  one  jx>ssible 
exception  is  that  some  of  the  powernet  in  real  rubber  still 
is  not  coming  through  satisfactorily.  Certain  manufacturers 
are  using  lightweight  leno  elastic  in  its  place  until  produc¬ 
tion  troubles  straighten  out.  Powernet  is  a  very  tricky  fabric 
to  make,  confronting  the  mills  with  loom  tension  problems 
which  would  tax  the  patience  of  Job  and  the  ingenuity  of 
a  genius.  Technical  skill  is  at  work  to  perfect  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  fabric,  however,  and  satisfaction  can  be  expected. 

Indeed,  there  is  every  likelihood  that  the  quality  of  all 
elastic  fabrics  will  be  better  even  than  in  the  pre-war  jieriod, 
with  lighter  and  more  diversified  types  on  the  way.  Greater 
technical  knowledge  is  one  consoling  outcome  of  the  57 
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{Continued  from  page  62) 

varieties  of  grief  with  which  the  elastic  specialists  had  to 
learn  to  cope  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  government  stockpile  of  natural  rubber  now  is  at  a 
minimum— much  less  than  at  the  end  of  the  war.  However, 
at  the  present  writing,  no  government  demand  on  civilian 
supplies  is  contemplated.  If  such  a  demand  should  suddenly 
turn  up  (and  no  one  would  be  too  much  surprised),  market 
sources  believe  it  would  hardly  cause  more  than  a  temporary 
ripple  in  the  industry. 

Synthetic  plants  are  ready  to  swing  into  full  capacity 
production  in  short  order,  and  synthetic  has  been  perfected 
to  such  a  degree  that  a  transition  from  real  rubber  probably 
would  be  as  little  noticed  by  consumers  as  was  the  recent 
conversion  in  the  other  direction. 

Findings  Are  Still  "Where  You  Find  Them".  Bonings  and 
"gadget  findings"  of  steel  still  give  manufacturers  a  little 
worry.  This  is  more  or  less  a  permanent  difficulty,  however, 
the  corset  industry  being  quickly  affected  by  any  threat  to 
steel  supply.  A  war  scare  or  a  coal  strike  always  can  be  de- 
f>ended  upon  to  undo  the  national  garter  tab  situation. 

Much  Better  Delivery.  Corset  manufacturers’  delivery  is 
much  better  than  fonnerly.  The  industry  as  a  whole  is 
off  allotment  with  the  exception  of  certain  popular  priced 
houses,  and  occasional  numbers  on  other  lines.  The  labor 
condition  in  corset  factories  is  spotty,  depending  upon  the 
presence  of  competition,  not  only  from  other  corset  com¬ 
panies,  but  from  other  industries  as  well.  On  the  whole, 
though,  it  is  improving.  At  least  one  major  maker  has 
established  branch  factories  in  small  towns  in  order  to 
sidestep  the  difficulties  encountered  in  getting  and  keeping 
good  workers  in  the  more  industrial  centers. 

Pricing  Question  Plagues  Manufacturers.  The  outlook  re¬ 
garding  corset  and  brassiere  prices  for  the  coming  season 
has  been  beclouded  by  uncertainties,  and  most  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  |x>stponing  decision  on  fall  pricing  just  as  long  as 
they  can. 

Some  of  the  well  established  and  conservative-minded 
houses  have  been  absorbing  cost  rises  in  the  past,  and 
would  find  it  difficult  indeed  to  continue  in  this  practice. 
Rather  than  either  absorb  a  further  increase,  or  raise  their 
prices  at  this  time,  some  of  them  insist  they  will  temporarily 
drop  from  their  lines  any  garments  which  they  cannot 
continue  to  manufacture  at  current  prices  without  loss. 
But  this,  too,  they  dislike  to  contemplate,  since  in  many 
cases  it  would  take  from  the  lines  those  particular  garments 
which  are  most  needed  by  stores  to  balance  their  types  and 
sizes. 

Stores  Turn  Cautious.  Makers  point  out  that  the  current 
high  cost  of  all  materials,  irrespective  of  any  possibility  of 
a  further  upward  movement,  would  justify  them  in  estab¬ 
lishing  their  prices  for  next  season  at  higher  levels  all 
around.  Recent  retail  developments  have  pointed  them  in 
another  direction,  however. 

When  business  began  to  show  up  as  spotty  during  Decem¬ 
ber  and  January  (with  January  volume  reported  off  as  much 


as  nine  per  cent  in  some  places),  and  unseasonably  cold  pre- 
Easter  weather  across  the  map  had  an  adverse  effect  on  all 
apparel  figures,  store  managements  quickly  began  to  reef 
their  sails. 

An  improving  delivery  situation,  combined  with  the  sell¬ 
ing  slowdown,  had  caused  corset  stocks  to  climb,  and  in  some 
departments  an  unbalanced  situation  was  showing  iq).  Can¬ 
cellation  of  back  orders  began,  and  merchandise  managers 
and  controllers  started  to  look  more  critically  at  the  corset 
orders  coming  over  their  desks.  Manufacturers  see  the 
writing  on  the  wall  in  the  present  tap>ering  off  of  orders,  I 
many  of  which  fail  even  to  cover  minimum  basic  stock  I 
fill-ins. 

The  word  has  gone  down  to  buyers,  “Don’t  buy  gar¬ 
ments  on  which  prices  are  raised.  Slipping  unit  sales  indi¬ 
cate  that  consumer  resistance  is  building  up.”  Most  store 
buyers,  while  admitting  that  there  is  some  such  resistance, 
still  point  out  that  the  average  customer  is  mainly  con-  I 
cerned  with  fit,  comfort  and  value,  none  of  which  she  is 
willing  to  sacrifice  to  price  when  she  actually  makes  a 
purchase.  But  the  corset  market,  as  well  as  retail  manage¬ 
ment,  is  aware  of  the  danger  of  price  resistance  at  the  con¬ 
sumer  level;  indeed  the  recognized  inability  of  some  women 
to  buy  garments  at  present  prices  has  been  disturbing 
industry  representatives  for  many  months. 

Volume-Priced  Introductions.  Various  manufacturers  have 
been  making  attempts  to  create  garments  that  will  answer 
the  needs  of  customers  whose  buying  capacity  has  not 
zoomed  along  with  the  prevailing  inflationary  movement. 
Thus  certain  houses  are  introducing  $1.00  and  $1.50  bras, 
or  entire  lines  to  retail  in  this  bracket.  By  adhering  to 
simple  patterns  and  tailored  styling,  they  are  able  to  offer 
attractive  merchandise  which  will  appeal  to  the  eye  as  well 
as  to  the  purse.  Other  lines  are  trying  to  work  out,  w 
already  have  put  among  their  numbers,  girdle  styles  suit¬ 
able  for  the  woman’s  figure,  priced  to  retail  below  ten  dol¬ 
lars.  One  such  garment  has  been  advertised  to  the  trade 
as  a  $5.95  retailer.  Obviously,  this  is  a  more  difficult  feat 
than  to  create  a  dollar  bra,  since  the  construction  is  more 
complex,  and  materials  and  workmanship  must  be  kept  at 
a  reasonable  level  of  quality  to  make  the  garment  worth 
purchasing.  It  is  doubtful  that  any  considerable  quantity 
of  this  type  of  merchandise  will  be  available  under  present 
production  cost  conditions.  More  often  the  attempt  will 
be  made  by  taking  something  out  of  existing  numbers. 

However,  these  popular  price  introductions  point  up  a 
realization  within  the  industry  that  there  is  a  low-priced 
need. 

Stores  Look  to  Closer,  More  Controlled  Operation.  I  he 
general  opinion  is  that  when  Corset  Week  opens  on  June 
14,  fall  lines  will  show  few  if  any  increases,  and  that  de¬ 
livery  time  will  be  sufficiently  improved  so  that  departments 
can  operate  on  a  closer  ordering  basis;  in  short,  that  re- 
tailwise  the  situation  will  be  nearer  to  “normal”  than  at 
any  time  since  before  the  war. 

There  is  under  way  a  determined  retail  effort  to  re¬ 
establish  a  unit  control  operation  on  the  basis  of  smaller 
over-all  investment;  this  involves  concentration  of  resources » 


r  Aptly  named  “Hold-Tite,” 

this  strapless  brassiere  by  Maiden 
Form  uplifts  the  bosom  beaudfully, 
moulds  and  supports  it  to  perfec¬ 
tion  .  .  .  and  keeps  it  that  way.  It  gives 
clean, “sculptured”  definition  to 
the  bustline . . .  with  each  breast  completely 
contained  and  firmly  controlled.  No 
matter  how  active  its  wearer  may  be,  Maiden 
Form’s  “Hold-Tite”  Strapless  brassiere 
holds  tightly  in  place  .  ..  because 
its  flexible  stays  are  set  into  the 
breast-sections  on  the 
keystone-arch  principle. 


No.  5535 — A  lovely  combination  of  White  Satin  with 
Nylon-Marquisette  inserts  and  low-swung  all-elastic  back. 
Sizes  32  to  38,  $28.50  per  dozen,  to  retail  at  $4.00. 
Orders  accepted  now;  deliveries  starting  in  June. 


for  Every  Type  of  Figure!** 


OMFBCo. 
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ttien  Jolie  pairs  girdle  and  ready- 
to-ivear  silhouette  in  a  pictorial 
advertising  series  that  tells  more 
than  miles  of  written  copy  might. 


Nemo  Sensation  with  Adjustable 
Waist:  A  Talon  closing  girdle 
made  with  a  satin  elastic  front 
and  back  panel  and  side  sections 
of  elastic  net. 


and  the  elimination  of  style  and  type  duplications  whei 
ever  possible. 

The  number  of  foundation  manufacturers,  which  nearh 
iloubled  during  the  war,  is  beginning  to  show  a  downwan! 
trend.  Some  of  the  war-born  firms  now  are  going  out  ol 
business,  as  they  feel  the  pinch  of  retail  concentration  on 
the  well  established  brand  lines.  Among  the  war-babies 
others  have  integrated  themselves  very  successfully  into  th< 
industry,  which  probably  never  will  shrink  back  to  its  pre 
war  membership.  Department  managers  will  do  well  to 
watch  these  younger  firms  with  special  interest,  to  see  which 
of  them  will  merit  admission  to  the  charmed  circle  of  top 
favored  resources. 

.411  in  ail,  it  is  a  healthy  inHuence  that  both  custotnen 
and  retailers  w'ill  surely  be  more  conservative  in  their  buv 
ing  from  now  on.  Clean,  well-balanced  department  stocb 
with  which  to  start  the  fall  season  will  set  the  stage  foi 
continued  profitable  ojjeration  for  both  the  stores  and  th( 
industry,  and  corset  industry  leaders  welcome  and  adva 
cate  a  return  to  the  days  of  more  watchful  control  and  the 
merchandising  and  promotional  intelligence  that  it  fosters 
But  watchfulness  is  in  order,  too,  lest  in  the  name  ol 
“better  control”  a  well-balanced  stcKk  and  promotabit 
style  interest  be  forfeited. 


A  Tip  to  the  Store  Boss.  We  consciously  repeat  the  warn 
ing  given  at  the  outset  of  last  season:  “We  are  in  favor  ot 
well  considered  operation,  and  we  don’t  believe  in  laigt 
scale  gambles.  But  neither  do  we  believe  that  the  way  to 
play  safe  is  not  to  play  at  all.”  Mr.  Big,  whatever  youi 
title,  in  your  upstairs  office— liefore  you  blue-p>encil  a  heavs 
“No”  on  the  next  corset  order  that  crosses  your  desk  ...  be 
fore  you  dictate  that  curt  memo  holding  up  all  open-to-bu\ 
—dig  deep  into  the  facts  of  your  corset  buyer’s  stock.  If  she's 
going  to  be  short  of  a  single  wanted  size  in  a  basic  wanted 
number,  you’ll  be  losing  sales.  If  she’s  going  to  be  without 
the  smart,  new,  promotional  items  your  spsecialty  shop 
competitor  displays,  you’ll  be  losing  customers. 


f 


TOURING  the  first  quarter  of  1948,  through  the  Corset 
and  Brassiere  Association  of  America,  the  corset  indus¬ 
try  ran  a  series  of  trade  ads  directed  straight  at  store  man¬ 
agement.  This  series,  under  the  caption  “The  Corset  De¬ 
partment  Speaks  to  Store  Executives,”  may  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  basic  pre-training  course  for  those  execu¬ 
tives,  unfortunately  too  many  in  number,  who  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  retail  tradition  of  letting  the  Corset  Department 
run  on  its  own  power.  That  its  own  powder  is  considerable, 
is  amply  indicated  by  an  examination  of  figures,  particu¬ 
larly  profit  figures.  But  power  becomes  more  efficient  when 
it  is  thoroughly  understood,  fully  used,  and  wisely  directed. 
This  “engineering”  of  any  retail  power  rightfully  belongs 
to  retail  management. 


Who's  the  Boss  Around  Here?  With  the  possible  exception 
of  Cosmetics,  no  fashion  department  receives  a  greater 
degree  of  merchandising  guidance  and  selling  help  from 
manufacturers  than  does  the  Corset  Department.  Most 
retail  executives  will  agree  that  the  Corset  Department  ha; 
reached  its  present  enviable  standing  for  service  and  for 
profit,  mainly  as  a  result  of  the  untiring  efforts  originatinf; 
with  the  market— ranging  from  unit  stock  control  systeni> 
to  fitters’  training  courses  and  national  and  local  adver 
tising  expenditures. 

This  is  all  very  satisfying  and  commendable.  But  them 
is  a  danger,  which  characteristically  is  being  sensed  first  ot 
all  by  the  industry  itself.  That  danger  is  that  the  end  resuli 
{Continued  on  page  68) 
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Preview  of  Spring  advertise¬ 
ment  appearing  in  national 
magazines  and  newspapers 
coast  to  coast! 


the  junior  girdle 
for  action  and  easei  ^^ 


for  dancing 
for  "biking 
for  working 
for  hiking 
for  fun- time 
for  all-time 
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(Continued  from  page  66) 

of  the  indiisti7’s  paternalism  may  be  the  gradual  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  Corset  Department  by  its  rightfid  guardian- 
top  store  management. 


Get  Next  to  the  Facts  Behind  the  Figures.  Department 
store  executives,  the  corset  industry  is  openly  inviting  you 
to  participate  actively  in  the  management  of  a  highly  im- 
j>ortant  part  of  your  own  business.  This  is  particularly 
necessary  in  many  stores  at  this  moment,  for  we  are  chang¬ 
ing  over  from  the  days  of  easy  sales  to  the  more  normal 
conditions  of  a  buyers’  market  when  the  consumer  has  to 
be  sold.  We  are  changing  from  a  period  of  lean  stocks  to 
a  time  in  which  planning  counts.  Many  buyers  are  meet¬ 
ing  these  conditions  for  the  first  time.  If  they  fail  for  lack 
of  guidance  from  their  managements,  it  will  be  primarily 
management’s  fault,  not  theirs. 

But  you  DO  look  at  the  sales,  operation,  and  profit  figures 
of  your  Corset  Department?  That  is  an  excellent  beginning; 
but  only  a  beginning.  Those  figures  stand  for  something, 
and  it  is  that  something  which  every  management  should 
discover  and  delve  into. 

Unless  you  have  frequent  chats  with  your  corset  buyer 
about  all  of  the  problems  she  has  to  meet,  you  know  only 
the  shadow,  not  the  substance  of  the  department.  Learn  to 
.see  through  her  eyes  the  attitudes  of  her  customers  to 
assortment,  fit,  service,  and  price.  Be  able  to  look  behind 
the  total  investment  figure,  as  she  must,  and  see  it  appor¬ 
tioned  to  cover  all  the  demanded  brand  names,  garment 
types,  sizes,  figure  variations,  and  preferred  fabrics  and 
colors.  Analyze  with  her  the  tremendous  personal  element 
behind  your  Corset  Department’s  percentage  of  selling  ex¬ 
pense  to  sales,  and  discuss  with  her  whether  you  can  exfiect 
to  attract  intelligent,  well-trained  fitters  to  serve,  sell,  and 
hold  your  customers. 

Encourage  her  to  bring  to  you  new  and  promotional 
looking  merchandise  items  which  she  finds  in  the  market, 
and  tell  you  the  story  behiVid  their  appeal.  If  your  store 
isn’t  the  town’s  model  of  inter-department  cooperation,  get 
close  enough  to  your  corset  buyer  to  find  out  why  her 
department  and  the  Ready-to-Wear  Division  are  mutually 
losing  sales  by  fashion-functioning  as  two  worlds  instead 
of  one. 

No  Roller-Coaster  Hills  and  Valleys.  The  high  profit  stand¬ 
ing  of  corset  operation  is  too  well  acknowledged  to  need 
emphasis  here.  But  another  of  the  Corset  Department’s 
firm  claims  to  the  interest  and  understanding  of  store 
management  is  the  dependability  of  its  sales  volume.  The 
Ninth  District  Federal  Reserve  figures  for  1947  illustrate 
this  point: 

An  examination  of  the  percentage  distribution  of  sales 
by  months  shows  that  the  Corset  Department  swung  along 
on  a  very  even  basis.  Its  range  was  only  from  6.65%  in 
August,  to  9.60%  in  December.  In  comparison,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Women’s  and  Misses’  Dresses  ranged  from  a  low 
of  5.98%  to  10.03%,  and  the  entire  Women’s  and  Misses’ 
Apparel  Division  fluctuated  from  a  low  of  5.46%  to  13.54% 
—which  means  that  at  its  low  point  the  monthly  sales  were 
only  two-fifths  of  those  at  its  high  point. 


The  Federal  Reserve  compilation  showing  departnuT:;. 
distribution  of  department  store  sales  for  1947  again  pn,! 
the  Corset  Department  a  consistent  performer.  ()n!v  d. 
ing  November  and  December,  when  C'.hristmas  buyin|'  \v 
at  its  j>eak  and  gift-type  departments  nuketed,  did  d 
Corset  Department  show  any  appreciable  variation  in  n 
percentage  contribution  to  total-store  volume.  The  I 
point  was  1.36%  in  December.  For  the  remaining  i, 
months  of  the  year,  the  range  was  held  between 
.\ugust,  and,  significantly,  2.59%  and  2.43*'^  in  Janicv 
and  February  respectively,  when  the  slight  rise  coin|>ens;u^ 
for  the  dip  during  the  foregoing  November  and  DecemL 
FAen  such  negligible  drops  as  occurred  within  the  k 
months  period  reflected  comparable  fluctuations  in  tor  j 
store  volume.  1 

“Consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel,’’  might  well  have  Irtti 
said  especially  to  sum  iqj  the  importance  to  manageinti| 
of  a  department  which  can  thus  be  relied  upon  for  e\t| 
performance,  year  in  and  year  out.  I 

You  Have  Company  in  This  Race.  Worthwhile  as  dtp,., 
ment  store  corset  volume  and  profit  may  be,  they  have  i: 
reached  their  top  potentialities.  Indeed,  department  stoi 
had  better  start  clutching  their  laurel  wreaths  and  length, 
ing  their  stride  to  match  their  competitors’  pace.  I 

In  practically  every  shopping  area  in  .\merica,  there  I 
at  least  one  little  corset  and  lingerie  specialty  shop  \vhi.| 
is  quietly  but  surely  cutting  in  on  the  business  of  t' 
mighty  department  store  around  the  corner,  and  usii,.' 
doing  it  at  a  higher  mark-up.  Operating  even  less  (■ 
viously,  but  not  less  effectively,  are  the  house-to-hoi 
special  order  corset  saleswomen,  who  manage  to  stop  yo 
prospective  customers  before  they  get  started  from  iht 
tloors  to  yours.  What  have  these  competitors  got  that  t' 
department  store  corset  section  hasn’t  got?  Why,  noth!i' 
—unless  perhaps  it’s  more  service:  more  personal,  truly  i 
terested  service.  In  both  instances,  there’s  another  thii: 
which  may  be  significant;  that  is,  the  closeness  of  inanaL 
ment  to  the  details  of  the  corset  business.  In  the  case ' 
the  little  specialty  shop  the  owner  or  manager  probably  i 
the  head  fitter  herself,  or,  if  a  man,  at  least  he  is  in  d(^ 
daily  touch  with  the  items,  the  selling  approach,  the  (u 
tomer  demand  and  reaction.  The  house-to-house  operai 
makes  her  living  by  still  more  highly  personalized  senia 
and  by  knowing  all  the  answers,  for  she  has  no  superior  i 
call  in  when  the  going  gets  tough. 

Moreover,  she  got  the  answers  direct  from  her  superi; 
management  in  the  home  office,  a  management  which  is  i 
the  corset  business  and  that  only,  and  which  knows  tti 
subject  inside-out. 

Do  you  think,  perhaps,  that  as  long  as  the  volume  ' 
your  Corset  Department  keeps  up  to  its  past  level,  and  i 
long  as  it  continues  to  be  one  of  the  best  profit  make: 
in  your  store,  you  can  turn  your  attention  from  it  and  co: 
centrate  upon  supervising  and  promoting  the  more  familii! 
ly  understood  departments  in  your  Ready-to-Wear  Divisioc 
No  matter  how  much  you  promote  and  dramatize,  or  ho 
cleverly  you  manage  and  merchandise,  if  you’re  trying  i 
get  by  with  less  managerial  attention  to  your  Corset  Depa: 
ment  than  to  others— pardon  us,  but  your  show’s  slippii^^ 
and  the  quicker  you  take  hold,  the  better! 
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YOU’LL  CUT  A 


WITH  THE  RIGHT  PROMOTIOH 


In  this  country,  there  are  umpteen  advertisers  of 
under-fashions.  Yet  in  a  recent  nationwide  survey 
among  3867  corset  retailers,  60.9%  said  FORM  FIT 
is  doing  America’s  most  effective  job  of  promotion  on 
bras— and  they  voted  for  Formfit  by  more  than  4  to 
1  over  the  No.  2  brand.  In  foundations,  47.7%  said 
Formfit  is  first,  over  5  times  as  many  as  named  the 
No.  2  Brand. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  these  amazing  figures. 
First,  Formfit  national  advertisements  are  Townsend 
pre-proved  as  high  as  82%  more  effective  than  the  aver¬ 
age.  Second,  Formfit  advertising  reaches  millions  of 
women  —  this  spring  it  will  appear  in  magazines  and 
newspapers  totaling  more  than  76,524,867  circulation. 


MAKERS  O 


Third,  Formfit  also  offers  to  retailers  advertisements 
that  are  liiwiisend  pre-proved  as  high  as  82%  above 
the  average  in  selling  efficiency. 

No  wonder  so  many  leading  stores  are  putting  their 
own  promotion  on  a  sure-pay  basis  by  using  Formfit’s 
now-famous  “5-Ad  Plan.”  It  calls  for  1.  Regular  use  of 
Formfit’s  pre-prox>ed  retail  advertising.  2.  Timing  pro¬ 
motions  to  tie-in  with  Formfit’s  national  advertising  in 
local  newspapers.  3.  Planning  early  to  cover  merchan¬ 
dise  needs.  This  program  can  make  your  sales  figures 
amazing  too.  Ask 
Formfit  to  explain  K . 

how  .  .  .  soon.  THE  TOntlTlt  COMPANY 
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TWO  FORMS  OF  SURVEY 


MERCHANDISE  is  the  all  important 
element  in  a  clis])lay.  It  is  the  star  of  the  show 
and  must  be  played  up,  not  throttled  or  un¬ 
supported.  E.xtremes  in  display  hantlling  can 
easily  defeat  the  purpose.  Stark  and  dreary  pre¬ 
sentations  at  one  end  or  overpowering  theatricals 
at  the  fancy  end.  can  be  equally  low  in  sales  value. 
Surveys  on  the  pulling  power  of  Display  are 
secondary  to  candid  analysis  (and  corrective  meas¬ 
ures)  in  regard  to  individual  displays.  Actually, 
it  is  no  mark  of  a  genius  to  pour  “creative”  effort 
and  expenditure  on  a  few  and  let  the  majority  of 
displays  go  undernourished.  Thematic  properties 
ancl  up  to  date  display  equipment  are  necessary 
to  all  displays,  but  must  be  applied  consistently  in 
well  balanced  ratio. 

Exchange  of  ideas  and  comi)arison  of  e.xix‘riences, 
person  to  person,  is  another  effective  method  of 
survey.  It  makes  for  improvement  in  individuals 
and  professions.  Each  June,  displaymen  have  a 
golden  opportunity  to  meet  and  di.scuss  problems ; 
to  see  and  learn  new  things  of  vital  interest ;  to 
gain  inspiration^  and  knowledge ;  a  refueling  pro¬ 
cess  that  pays  off ! 

The  New  York  Display  Market  Week,  June  20 
through  25,  at  the  New  Yorker  Hotel,  will  be 
Display’s  greatest  gathering  of  talent  and  know¬ 
how.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  NADI  mem¬ 
bers  will  exhibit  their  latest  Display  E(|uipment 
and  Properties.  This,  plus  New  York’s  out¬ 
standing  examples  of  store  i)lanning  and  display, 
make  this  a  valuable  trip  for  all  Disi)lay  Directors 
and  key  personnel  of  Display.  Arrange  to  attend ! 


One-third  for  DISPLAY  is  the  PROFIT  way 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
of  DISPLAY  INDUSTRIES 

For  list  of  N.A.D.I.  members  end  products,  write 
John  F.  Bowman,  Jr.,  11  East  Walton  Place, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 


PROGRESSIVE 


MERCHANDISE 

PRESENTATION 


Merchandising  Our 
Profit  System 

{Continued  from  page  22) 

confusion  with  regard  to  profit  figures 
and  the  basic  facts  of  financial  and 
business  accounting  cannot  be  ignored 
by  business  management,  educators 
and  the  accounting  profession.  Todav 
the  public  wants  to  clearly  understand 
the  meaning  of  profits  and  the  forces 
which  generate  our  business  activities 
What  are  profits?  They  are  simply 
the  difference  between  the  revenue 
from  sales  and  the  cost  of  sales.  Profits 
serve  four  fundamental  purposes; 

(1)  To  direct  human  effort  to  pro¬ 
ductive  uses.  The  profit  motivation 
will  rule  out  the  production  of  goods 
or  services  which  cannot  be  sold  at  a 
price  to  produce  a  profit.  It  therefore 
eliminates  the  application  of  energies 
of  men  and  machines  to  the  creation 
of  goods  for  which  a  demand  does  not 
exist. 


(2)  To  stimulate  the  efficient  crea¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  goods  and 
services.  Profit  is  an  incentive  to  dis¬ 
covery  of  new  processes,  new  products. 
It  creates  pressure  for  the  avoidance 
of  waste.  In  a  competitive  system, 
profit  eliminates  the  inefficient  produc 
er  or  distributor.  It  fosters  research 
to  increase  the  standard  of  living  for 
all. 

(3)  To  energize  free  enterprise 
Profit  is  not  the  end  of  business  activi 
ty  any  more  than  people  w’ork  niereh 
for  wages.  There  are  many  other  di 
rective  forces  motivating  people  and 
business  to  action— a  desire  for  pres 
tige,  the  need  for  action,  the  hope  to 
experience  personal  security  through 
individual  effort  are  some  of  these 
Thus  profit  is  a  basic  incentive  to 
dividual  and  corporate  initiative,  not 
a  goal  in  itself,  but  as  nourishment 
growth,  to  progress  and  to  efficiency 

(4)  To  provide  a  sustaining  suppl' 


of  risk  capital  for  the  expansion  oi  chant 


business.  I  list  this  objective  of  prolii 
last  because  it  is  too  often  considered] 
the  one  important  purpose  of  profit 
free  enterprise. 

There  are  three  fundamental  vie" 
points  of  business  in  achieving  profit 
There  is  the  opinion  that  busine>^ 
should  make  all  the  profit  dollars  to|in  su 
day  that  traffic  will  safely  bear 
other  reaction  to  the  desire  for  prohi 
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i5  to  negotiate  business  transactions  so 
as  to  realize  a  fair  profit  with  the 
consciousness  that  if  there  are  no  busi¬ 
ness  transactions,  there  will  be  no 
profit.  To  some  few  the  management 
polic)’  on  profit  is.  the  balancing  and 
control  of  net  gain  from  operations 
to  sustain  and  expand  sales.  At  times 
a  return  on  some  products  may  be 
sacrificed  to  promote  business  and  cor¬ 
porate  stability  and  to  benefit  the  con¬ 
sumer  through  maintaining  his  pur¬ 
chasing  power  as  an  expression  of 
community  responsibility  in  the  man- 
igement  of  profits. 

In  the  long  run  we  can  only  measure 
the  soundness  of  the  concept  of  the 
(unction  of  profit  by  the  sense  of  re- 
ponsibility  which  enterprises  have  to 
capitalism.  Its  power  for  achievement 
in  un(]uestioned.  The  dynamism  of 
profits  has  made  us  the  greatest  pro¬ 
ducing  nation  in  the  world.  Repre¬ 
senting  seven  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
population,  we  are  producing  25  per 
cent  of  the  world’s  goods.  Through 
sheer  capacity  and  management,  our 
industries  have  cast  the  scale  of  war  in 
favor  of  victory  over  the  greatest  mili¬ 
ary  organization  in  the  world.  .\mer. 
leans,  occupying  six  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  laiul  area  own  85  per  cent  of 
the  world’s  automobiles;  60  per  cent  of 
life  insurance  policies;  54  per  cent  of 
telephones;  48  per  cent  of  radio  sets; 
46  per  cent  electric  power  capacity;  35 
per  cent  of  world’s  railroad  mileage; 
30  per  cent  of  improved  highways;  92 
per  cent  of  modern  bathtubs. 

These  are  healthy  statistics  of  a  free 
economy.  We  can  boast  of  those  ac¬ 
complishments,  impossible  without 
the  profit  energizer.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
a  part  of  wisdom  to  weigh  our  defici¬ 
encies  and  to  take  some  steps  to 
remedy  them. 

Merchandising  Free  Enterprise 
Retailers  are  the  best  merchandisers 
of  democracy.  In  recent  years,  mer- 
oichants  have  participated  in  the  sale 
jf  prohtjof  defense  bonds,  war  bonds  and  are 
currently  engaged  in  promoting  the 
Treasury  Security  Bond  campaign. 
Stores  energetically  sold  conservation 
programs  during  the  war.  They  have 
promoted  through  educational  en¬ 
deavor  and  appeal  the  national  morale 
te|m  support  of  victory.  The  time  has 
now  arrived  for  the  retailer  to  mer¬ 
chandise  the  merits  of  the  profit  sys- 
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STEIN  ADD-A-SECTION 
FINISHER’S  TABLE 

Our  No,  505DF  Designed  for  Use  in 
Men*s  Alteration  Departments 

Table  fronts  are  made  concave  to  add  to  the  convenience 
of  the  table.  All  wood-work  of  selected  birch  beautifully 
finished.  Fluorescent  lights  are  standard  equipment;  in¬ 
candescent  light  fixtures  may  be  supplied  if  desired. 
Tables  may  be  installed  in  any  number  of  sections  and 
added  to  as  your  requirements  may  demand.  STEIN 
ADD-A-SECTION  FINISHER’S  TABLES  will  save  you 
space,  footsteps,  time  and  money. 


LAWRENCE  3i.  STEIN  COMPANY 

SI5~S25  Van  Buren  Street  .  .  Chicago  7,  iiUnoim 


IDEAL  PRES»ilN4>  L.'WIT 
FOR  >IEN^»i  ALTERATION 
WORKROOM 

This  complete  Stein-Built  Outht  pro¬ 
vides  greater  convenience  to  the  presscr, 
saves  time  and  labor. 

Pressing  Table.  Top  of  2-inch  Poplar, 
mounted  on  heavy  angle  steel  frame  and 
legs.  Made  to  order  in  any  required  size. 

Pressing  Buck.  Size  No.  1.  42-inches  long, 
width  11 -inches  tapering  to  7-inches. 
Hardwood  top  and  base.  Heavily  padded 
and  covered. 

Stein  Easy-Lift  Pressing  Device,  lakes 
the  heavy  lifting  and  drudgery  out  of 
pressing.  More  work  with  much  less  effort. 

Pressing  Iron.  Electric  three-heat  control. 
Available  in  12.  16,  20  and  24  lb.  Very 
t)est  material,  heating  unit  and  construc¬ 
tion. 

• 

Write  us  for  full  information 
about  these  items. 
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tern  which  has  given  Americans  the  ol  the  profits  and  business  methods  of 
highest  living  standards  in  the  world.  the  retail  trade.  Manufacturers  can 

A  nationwide  campaign,  carefully  gain  a  greater  appreciation  of  retailing 

thought-out  and  well  organized,  can  by  studying  its  methotls  more  close- 

be  successful.  It  will  need  the  effort  of  ly.  Merchants  can  better  understand 

all  store  executives.  The  store  mana-  the  problems  of  manufacturers  if  they 

ger,  the  merchandise  executive,  the  will  take  the  time  to  give  thought 

sales  promotion  director  and  the  con-  to  them.  .\11  in  all,  the  consumer,  the 

troller  have  contributions  to  make  to  tlistributor  and  the  manufacturer  have 

an  effective  promotion,  and  to  a  long  a  common  and  vital  interest  to  under¬ 
range  program.  stand  each  other’s  problems  and  re- 

For  example,  the  store  managers  lationships,  the  smooth  functioning  of 
can  (1)  Discover  new  incentives  for  which  is  essential  to  the  stability  of 
management  executives,  and  for  the  business. 

rank  and  file  of  our  stores;  (2)  Expand  For  the  sales  director  or  advertising 

research  facilities  within  our  stores  in  manager,  there  is  the  task  of  applying 

the  effort  to  improve  operations  and  the  best  techniques  of  his  craft  to  the 

reduce  costs  to  the  consumer;  (.H)  sale  of  an  intangible  product— hu- 

Study  ways  to  stabilize  employment:  man  freedom.  .\n  honest  campaign 

(4)  Make  the  basic  economics  of  re-  without  bias  would  be  of  paramount 

tailing  a  part  of  all  personnel  training  value.  In  addition,  he  can  contribute 

programs.  to  thoughtful  management  of  selling 

The  merchandise  managers,  having  and  advertising  expenditures  in  order 
frequent  contact  with  manufacturers  to  maintain  markets  for  gowls.  It  is 
and  suppliers,  can  foster  a  clearer  un-  not  unusual  for  advertising  campaigns 
derstanding  between  retailing  and  its  to  l)e  expanded  in  a  seller’s  market 
many  resources.  There  is  an  area  for  aiul  curtailed  in  a  buyer’s  market, 
considerable  improvement  in  under-  I  he  stability  of  business  enterprise 
standing  by  all  sectors  of  the  economy  can  be  greatly  favored  through  a  re¬ 
versal  of  such  a  policy. 

To  the  retail  controller  falls  a  major 
role:  the  task  of  explaining  and  in¬ 
terpreting  the  facts  of  business  and  the 
basic  relationship  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  forces,  income,  costs  and  profits. 
.As  the  coordinator-engineer  of  our 
stores,  he  can  also  strive  to: 

(1)  Keep  the  business  profitable. 
Lew'  Hahn  has  said  that  retailing  is 
the  heart  of  free  enterprise.  That 
heart  must  be  kept  strong  and  vital 
and  profitable.  Because  of  the  risks 
involved  in  the  sale  of  merchandise 
through  retail  channels,  there  is  every 
reason  to  justify  substantial  profits. 
When  pricing  is  honorable  and  com¬ 
petitive,  and  sound  value  is  given  to 
consumers  through  efficient  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  stores,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  consider  it  indelicate 
to  speak  of  profits.  .As  controllers,  we 
must  rather  apologize  when  our  stores 
are  operating  at  a  loss,  when  business 
is  ill,  for  then  we  do  not  meet  the  true 
resjx>nsibility  to  free  enterprise— to 
freedom. 

(2)  Publish  financial  and  operating 
reports  of  our  stores  with  simplicity 
of  statement  and  definition  so  that  he 
who  runs  may  read.  It  is  an  alarming 


fact,  as  it  is  disturbing,  to  realize  that 
the  public  has  an  erroneous  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  amount  of  profit  made  bv 
retailers  and  that  the  majority  of  our 
people  do  not  understand  the  terms 
in  which  our  business  reports  are  writ¬ 
ten.  Despite  certified  audits  and  other 
safeguards  imposed  by  Federal  and 
State  Laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Security  and  Exchange  Commission,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  public  distrusts 
financial  statements  of  business.  This 
is  a  major  concern  to  professional  ac¬ 
countants  and  to  the  retail  control 
craft.  It  is  a  problem  for  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  facts  of  business  and 
their  understanding.  .As  controllers, 
we  need  to  explain  to  our  buyers,  to 
store  employees  and  to  store  manage¬ 
ment  the  true  function  of  profit 
dollars. 

(.S)  Exercise  his  responsibility  to 
see  that  the  profit  system  and  profits 
are  used  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
enterprise.  The  controller  can  con¬ 
tribute  most,  not  as  the  watchdog  of 
corporate  income,  but  as  the  engineer 
of  profits. 

Individual  freedom  is  too  priceless 
to  be  purchasable  outright.  Its  pos¬ 
session  demands  constant  alertness, 
.sacrifice,  work  and  blocxl.  The  Amer 
ican  Revolution  was  only  an  initial 
payment  tcj  establish  liberty  in  this 
land.  World  War  II  is  not  the  last  in¬ 
stallment.  How  much  freedom  would 
arise  out  of  another  painful  depression 
no  one  can  predict.  It  is  sufficient  t< 
declare  from  our  past  experience  that 
empty  stomachs  will  trade  even  the 
Bill  of  Rights  for  a  full  dinner  pail. 
The  current  history  of  Europe  proves 
this  tragic  observation.  Today,  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  willingly  or  unwilling 
ly  are  giving  up  their  sense  of  individ 
ual  responsibility  for  servile  collects 
ism.  The  current  installment  on  the 
price  of  freedom  is  now  due.  It  is  an 
unselfish  effort  to  maintain  prosperin 
and  an  increasing  standard  of  livife 
for  everyone  wherever  men  want  t- 
progress  and  to  remain  free.  Busint' 
statesmanship  is  demanded.  Free  er. 
terprise  and  personal  freedom  are  m 
separable.  It  is  no  longer  a  questio 
of  freedom  for  business;  it  is  businev 
for  freedom! 

Portions  of  an  address  given  in  Italtinu-' 
.April  6,  liefore  a  regional  meeting  of  contri- 
lers  from  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
ington. 

May,  1^' 
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Increase  production 

dvuut^  «ie  WILLMARK  S.Q.B 


No  opportunity  to  trad*  up  O 

1—  Made  effort  to  trade  up  on 

requetted  mdae.?  |  |1 3 

a.  Offered  larger  fize  unit  Q 

b.  Better  quality  mdse.  Q 

c.  More  than  one  of  item  Q 

2—  Actually  showed  this  mdse.  |  |2 

3—  Stressed  benefits  to  be  enjoyed 

from  more  or  better  mdse.  Q]  |  |2 


F— SUGGESTIVE  SELLING 

No  opportunity  to  suggest  Q 

1—  Suggested  additional  mdse. 

other  than  that  requested  Q  |  ||  3 

2—  Did  sp.  show  this  mdse.?  Q  |  |2 

3—  Did  sp.  stress  benefits  of 

buying  suggested  mdse.?  |  |3 


4— Quote  suggestion . 


Other  sections  of  the  S.Q.B.  include: 

Approach  to  Customer  Appearance  of 
Securing  Attention  Salesperson 

Establishing  Interest  Appearance  of  Dept. 

Creating  Desire  for  Compliance  with  Store 

Merchandise  System 

Closing  of  Sale 


in  order  to  maintain  volume  and  to  overcome  increasing  costs. 

The  Willmark  program  and  formula  have  proved  most 
effective  in  stepping  up  this  production. 

Willmark  training  literature  provides  your  salespeople  with 
the  know-how  to  produce  more  sales  and  bigger  sales.  It 
teaches  them  how  to  use  profitable  selling  techniques— like 
trading  up  and  suggestion  selling. 

Illustrated  on  this  page  are  two  sample  sections  of  the  S.Q.B. 
report  which  is  filled  out  by  Willmark  shopping  analysts.  This 
report  enables  you  to  grade  your  salespeople  on  their  selling 
performance.  It  also  provides  a  basis  for  contests  and  incentive 
plans  to  stimulate  greater  selling  effort.  Willmark  reports  may 
also  serve  as  guides  for  correcting  poor  sales  habits. 

For  more  information  on  the  Willmark  program,  write  for 
our  free  booklet  entitled  "How  to  Increase  Your  Sales  with 
the  Willmark  S.Q.B.!" 

*S*Umt  QuHient  BmiUer 

wtllmarlc 

SERVICI  SYSTEM,  INC. 

250  Wxt  57lh  SliMl,  N«w  Yoik  19,  N.  Y. 

33  Branch  OfRcac  •  AvoilaMa  in  evary  cUy  In  Hia  UnHad  Slaiaa 
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Are  you  responsible  for  any 


r 

of  these  store  activities? 


?  Accounts  Receivable  ?  Soles  Audit 

{convmntionql  typ9t  or  cych  billing) 

O  T,  ?  PoyioU 

r  Poybill 

• 

^  ?  Budget  or  Deferred  Accounts 

r  Loy-Awoy  *  ^ 

'  .  r  Accounts  Poyob 

■ 


Today,  the  cost  of  keeping  records  has 
reached  the  point  where  mechaniza¬ 
tion  is  the  only  answer.  National 
Mechanized  Accounting  saves  up  to 
30% !  Your  local  National  representative 

THE  NATIONAL  CASH 


will  be  happy  to  consult  with  you  —  no 
cost  or  obligation,  of  course.  Or,  write 
to  The  National  Cash  Register  Com¬ 
pany,  Dayton  9,  Ohio.  Sales  and  Service 
Offices  in  over  400  cities. 

REGISTER  COMPANY 


Q^yStional 


